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By Ernest W. TitGs, Dean, University College, University of Southern California 


1) Tiegs here gives those fundamentals of tests and measurements, a knowledgt 

vhich is necessary for accomplishing effective results in the use of tests on th 
elementary, secondary and college levels. The book discusses measurement, thi 
use of tests for definite educational purposes,-—the construction, administration, 
ind interpretation of iformational objective tests, and the selection and natur 
standardized tests viverside Textbooks in Education. $2.40 
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ed can be most effectively employed by the average teacher. In 
general discussion of the individual pupil and educational tests, 
chapters on diagnostic and remedial teaching in Arithmetic, Read 

ge, Spelling, Handwriting, the Social Sciences, Character Education, 
tion Riverside Textbooks in Education. $9 75 
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~ DISTRIBUTED 
LEISURE 


L. C. WALKER 





This timely and broad-visioned analy- 
sis and discussion proposes a balanced 
distribution of leisure and employ- 
ment, as a practical solution to the 
most distressing recurrent problem 
with which industry has to deal. It 
heralds a new day of industrial de- 
velopment and suggests a basis upon 
which to build our industrial machine 
so that society will be protected from 
the enormities of unemployment, and 
the severity of future business de- 
pressions will be mitigated. 8vo, 200 
pages. $2.25. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Alfred Lorentz Leipzig 


10 Kurprinzstrasse, Germany 
LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN 
AGENT SINCE 1846 FOR 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 














recommends | 


Kellogg’s Teachers Agency i<S‘n0rsic3 


thousands of high-grade positions with excel- | 


lent teachers. 
for registration. Enroll now! 


constant demand for experienced teachers. 


Write for information to 31 Union Square, | 


New York, N. Y. 











Visit the new greatly 
enlarged display rooms of 
117-119 East 24th St., New York 
Headquarters for 


Anatomical, Physiological, Botanical, Zo- 
ological Models, Charts, Skeletons, Speci- 
mens, Preparations, “Promi” and ‘Pro- 
mar” Microscopic Projection and Drawing 
Apparatus. 


Catalogs gladly sent on request 

















No charge to employers, none | 
We have a | 





McGraw-Hill 


has just published a 
practical manual for 
the high school stu- 
dent on how to 
choose a vocation. 


I FIND 
MY VOCATION 


By Harry Dexter Kitson 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


This book is planned as a textbook on 
guidance for high school students. It 
consists of a detailed treatment of the 
problems one encounters in occupa- 
tional life, and of the steps one takes 
in overcoming them. 


Practical features 


—up-to-date list of 1000 oceu- 
pations, classified on a fune- 
tional basis. 


—list of 150 biographies of per- 
sons belonging to the modern 
period. 

—set of concisely worded prin- 
ciples that summarize at a 
glance the whole procedure 
of choosing a vocation. 


216 pages, 51/.x 8, 36 illustrations, $1.40. 
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ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





You may send me a copy of Kitsen’s I | 
FIND MY VOCATION ($1.40) on approval. I 
understand that I am to return this book 
after a reasonable period of examination un- 
less I either notify you of my intent to adopt 

it in my classes or remit for it. 
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The Forerunner ef Higher Standards 


GREGG TYPING 


By SoRELLE AND SMITH 


HIS brand-new series of typing texts makes it possible for you to place 
eg today’s pedagogy and today’s business customs by the side of every type- 
writer in your classroom. 

Gregg Typing contains just what you have been looking for in your ideal 
typing text. We give just a few of the outstanding features— 


1. The keyboard is covered in the first eight lessons. This one feature alone will 
“sell” the book to you. Yet, it is but indicative of the newer pedagogy and 
timesaving methods that are the foundation of every one of the assignments 


in Gregg Typing. 
Words are introduced in Lesson 2; phrases in Lesson 4; sentences in Lesson 6; 


paragraphs in Lesson 10; and letters in Lesson 26. Higher standards of 
achievement decidedly, yet perfectly possible of attainment with the pedagogy 


of Gregg Typing. 


The text matter is practically self-instructive, with supplementary material 
provided for three levels of individual accomplishment. A tremendous aid to 
the busy teacher with large classes. 


4. The lessons are accurately timed and arranged in budgets. 


The five texts in the new Gregg Typing series are: 


Gregg Typing, Book I 
$1.20 
Completes the entire cycle of typing 
theory. 180 periods of intensive skill- 
building exercises and projects applying 
this skill to all forms of modern typing. 


Gregg Typing. Book II 
$1.20 

The advanced course, containing a sec- 
ond cycle of applied typing skill on a 
higher level of accomplishment than the 
first cycle in Book I. An outstanding 
feature of this book is a series of 18 
practical typing jobs, each requiring five 
periods to complete. The student who 
completes Book II may truthfully say to 
his first employer “I am an experienced 
typist,” for his skill will be that of an ex- 
perienced typist and he will have been 
trained on the best models of typed 
forms that can be selected from the mod- 
ern business office. 


Gregg Typing, Complete Course 
$1.50 
Books I and II bound under one cover. 
This complete course will be greatly ap- 
preciated by those schools desiring an 
economical text for the complete typing 
course. 
Gregg Typing, College Course 
In preparation 
For use in private schools and public 
institutions of higher learning where a 
mature and briefer treatment of the sub- 
ject is desired. Subject matter entirely 
different from that in the other texts of 
the series. 


Gregg Typing, Intensive Course 
In preparation 
A highly intensified course for evening 


school, part-time, and other short 
courses. 


BETTER TEXTS MEAN BETTER STANDARDS 
Let Gregg Typing bring your classroom achievements to new high levels 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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There appeared standing over my head a 
was full of 
Her 
clothing was wrought of the finest thread, woven 
On the border below was 
inwoven the symbol Pi (for Practical Philosophy), 
on that above was to be read Theta (for Theoreti- 
cal Philosophy). In her right hand she carried 
books, in her left was a sceptre brandished, 


—Boethius, of Philosophy. 





woman’s form, whose countenance 





majesty, whose eyes shone as with fire. 







with her own hands. 









TEN centuries are chronicled in the 
stones of Oxford. That long history has 
been made honorable by the noblest of 
achievements. sy some strange secret, 
says Professor Gilbert Murray, it has pre- 
served the power of training in its best 
men a habit of living for the things of the 
spirit, and the purpose to glorify God by 
the pursuit of knowledge. 
an 












Of course, such 
issue and fine fruit of university 
studies requires a favoring atmosphere in 
which to grow. It comes mainly by the 
contagion of fellowship, by association 
with persons who have attained this in- 
ward excellence and beauty, whether walk- 
ing literally by our side or giving them- 
selves to us with less reserve in the bright 
pages which are the transcript of their 
souls. Our guides to culture are men and 
books, which is to say, men: for Milton 
taught us that a good book is the precious 















1Phi Beta Kappa Address, Tulane University, 
June 8, 1931. 





IN DEFENSE OF SCHOLARSHIP’ 


By Professor WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT 








life-blood of a master spirit embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. Accordingly, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrasing, culture is the fruit of acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the best that has been 
known and said in the world. 
Acquaintance with the best is scholar- 
ship, the fruit of it, ripening into refine- 
ment, elevation, sensitiveness, courage, and 
wisdom, is culture. This acquaintance 
with the best may be but a speaking ae- 
quaintance, able merely to recognize and 
locate against any future need of expan- 


sion. Or it may be ultimate and free and 
happy. It may vary also from field to 
field. But the scholar may be at home in 


every province of the intellectual realm, 
certainly able to read its symbols and in- 
terpret its significance. Gilbert Murray 
may be forgiven only a speaking acquain- 
tance with the science of physics, provided 
he is not contemptuous of it. Shakespeare 
may be forgiven his little Latin and less 
Greek, provided he is respectful enough to 
those ancient cultures to dig into them for 
the materials of his art. Millikan might 
have been a professor of Greek but for the 
chance occurrence which turned him into 
physies. That wizard of mathematics so 
disrespectful of the cosmos as to upset it, 
so free with the stately law of gravitation 
as to bridle it, yet loves his Wagner and 
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Bach. The Huxley or Romanes of biology 
allows his spirit wings in the aery archi- 
the And an English 


tecture of sonnet. 


poet of the day writes, 


I might have been a poet still, 
I might be singing carelessly, 
Ilad some one 


And sown philosophy. 


not come up one day 


You picked men and women of this uni- 
versity have had here the privilege of fel- 
lowship with men of culture. They have 
walked with you through the literatures of 
the world and the laboratories of science. 
They have themselves followed the history 
human spirit and marked its 
They have led you along that 


They have themselves 


of the 
triumphs. 
brightening path. 
pressed resolutely into the mystery which 
envelops us on every hand, and they have 
asked you to share with them that holy 
adventure. They have seen the radiant 
and ordered beauty of our Father’s house 
of many mansions, from whirling electrons 
to whirling universes of stars, and these 
four years they have been showing you 
about the place, like the interpreter of the 
old allegory. And they have seen 
you, shy and awkward, gaining by degrees 
They have 


you 


confidence and ease of manner. 
seen that subtle sculptor, intelligence, re- 
chiselling your countenance, your vagrant 
interests settling to a consistent purpose, 
your spirit shedding the fetters of selfish- 
ness, ideals organizing themselves in 
character, dreams becoming policies, your 
intellectual horizon widening, your atti- 
tude softening into eatholicity; in short, 
into men and 

emancipated, 


boys and girls growing 
women, alert, thoughtful, 
self-controlled and happily at home in the 
world of men and things. 

This is culture in process and result. It 
authenticates itself by what you are, not 
by what you have; by the way you feel, not 
by what you know; by the fellowships of 
your spirit, not by the work of your hands. 
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It is inward wealth which accountants can 
not inventory, which time, the pilferer, can 
The secret of your power now 
And in after 


not reach. 
and in mid eareer is there. 
years when fortune still waits below the 
horizon, when friends fall away, when out- 
side activities and interests steadily con- 
tract with the inevitableness of fate, these 
inner resources will guarantee your inde- 
pendence and refresh you as fountains in 
waste places where no water is. 

People commonly think of institutions 
of learning as places where learning is 
kept in storage, and if you have money, 
you may journey to them and buy as much 
as you can carry away, as the sons of 
Jacob journeyed to Egypt to buy corn. 
But we know that the best service which 
such institutions can render us is to de- 
velop in us ‘‘the instincts of the gentleman 
and the horizon of the scholar,’’ to disci- 
pline our rudeness into refinement and to 
transfigure our common clay with the love 
We must admit, however, 
discipline and en- 


of learning. 
that this ennobling 
hanced quality of life are not consciously 
sought by the majority of the college popu- 
lation. Eighteen per cent. of our young 
people of eollege age are in college. And 
they present varied types. One has come 
up because it is nice to go to college; most 
nice people go. Another is driving a bar- 
gain for enhanced earning capacity. And 
there are the wise guys, they are so called, 
who seek a new thrill in the dissolute ele- 
ments of life in a new situation. Every 
college has a chapter of the A. S. R. fra- 
ternity—the Amalgamated Sons of Rest, 
whose constitution has but two articles,— 
one announces the fraternity name, the 
other prohibits all work between meals. 
The prig appears also, the animal over-fed 
for its size. The vulgar snobs of sophisti- 
cation are there strutting insolently in a 
lofty cynicism, contemptuous of ideals, of 
restraint, and the decent conventions of 
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our ordered life. The idle rich committed 
without reservations to ‘‘having a good 
time.’’ The children of the underprivi- 
leged who have understood the colleges to 
be places for elevating sons above the 
social rank of their fathers. The devotees 
of extra-curricular activities, with which 
studies are not allowed to interfere. And 
the saving salt of a sound and humble 
scholarship, which owns its indebtedness to 
the past and the gravity of its task in the 
blundering present, the true Phi Beta 
Kappas of college life. 

Beside this rising tide of youth sweep- 
ing through our universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, there are twice as 
many students of home study courses 
directed by the universities. And at least 
writer thinks that Sinclair Lewis, 
and others of their ilk have 
American business men ‘‘culture 
conseious,’’ and bankers, real estate sales- 
men, auto mechanics and plumbers’ assis- 
tants are neglecting their business to read 
poetry and philosophy, with the practical 
result of the wide-spread financial depres- 


one 
Mencken, 


made 
9? 


s10n. 

And yet with all this study in and out 
of edueational institutions we remain an 
ignorant nation. Let me illustrate. A big 
publisher tells us that there are three or 
four thousand poets in the United States. 
Drop one thousand. We can spare them 
Say three thousand. Mr. Ogden 
Nash is one of these, ‘‘a new voice’’ in 
Take a sample or two. 


well. 


American poetry. 


Like an art lover looking at the Mona Lisa in the 
Louvre 

[s the New York Herald-Tribune looking at Her- 
bert Hoover. 


Or this, 
Candy 
Is dandy, 
But liquor 
Is quicker. 


Or this, 
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The turtle lives ‘twixt plated decks, 
Which practically conceal its sex. 
I think it clever of the turtle 

In such a fix to be so fertile. 


The volume of this sort of material is de- 
seribed as a best seller probably because, 
as Christopher Morley says, Nash’s verses 
precisely click with the wave-length of 
1931. 

Mr. Mencken says of ‘‘Middletown,’’ 
which he considers one of the most valu- 
able documents ever concocted by Ameri- 
ean sociologists, that the record shows the 
normal American to be a man of almost 
unbelievable stupidities, fed, well 
dressed, complacent and almost destitute of 
ideas. A few days ago I heard Professor 
Laski, of London, say: ‘‘We Europeans 
respect American power and appreciate 
American good will, but sometimes we 
have some doubt of American _intelli- 
See how we are duped by propa- 


well 


gence.’”’ 


ganda,—political, into acquiesvence in the 


wicked and stupid ever-rising protective 
tariff; religious, the amazing fundamen- 
talist movement, in which one thought now 
and again of a saying of Montaigne, ‘‘It is 
setting a high value on one’s opinions to 
roast men on account of them.’’ Think of 
the every morning meal, form and content, 
which the newspapers provide, as_ they 
say, at the public demand. And the low 
level of And the 
domination of all our life by the economic 
motive. On the front wall of a bus is a 
placard reading, ‘‘Smile, it pays.’’ Soa 
genial temper is commercialized. It is 
justified by its economic value. Its ecoun- 
terfeit is worth An electric 
ventilating equipment advertisement reads, 
‘*Bad air is bad business.’’ So health is 
commercialized. Scholarship itself is com- 
mercialized. Why take the trouble to 
grow your own? Rent or buy another’s. 
Is it an essay or sermon or speech you re- 
quire? The Speaker’s Library will build it 


movie presentation. 


as much. 
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complete for your individual use on any 
And 
bargain counter of sermons on 
Lot ’S Wife, The Unpardonable Sin, The 


Second 


subject for $3 per thousand words. 


there is a 


Coming, Christian Socialism, ete. 


any nine for $1, any twenty for $2. 


The more you buy the cheaper they come. 
The service is 
fidential.’”’ 


‘strictly personal and con- 
So without peril of exposure 
you make the impression of scholarship 
equipment—a_ little 
And this trade 
in fake scholarship appears to prosper. I 


with a small con- 


science and a little cash. 
sympathize with Professor Harvey Robin- 


when he says, ‘‘There is something 


Son 


humiliating about this situation, which 
subordinates all the varied possibilities of 
life to its material prerequisites, much as 
if we were back again in a stage of impo- 
tent for 


looking for berries and dead animals.’’ 


savagery scratching roots and 

I challenge you, in all the horizon of our 
public life name me a man of great lead- 
ership. James Bryce said that the only 
thing remarkable about American presi- 
dents was that being so commonplace they 
That was 
And the 
appearance of that scholar in polities so 
flatly the the 
office that it was the oeeasion of no little 


should have climbed so high. 


written before Wilson’s time. 


contradicted tradition of 


surprise and merrymaking. Similarly the 


practical politicians have been amused that 


a Yale professor has lately become Gover- 
It is a long time since 
that he 
founder 


nor of Connecticut. 
said would 
rather be the of the 
University of Virginia than as a president 
of the United States. And does it not 
seem necessary to provide 
kindergarten for the benefit of the United 


Thomas’ Jefferson 


known as 


somehow a 


States Senate? 
shameful, to hesitate about adherence to 
the World Court and to keep our great 
eountry, in company and 
Mexico and Afghanistan, aloof from the 


It is so stupid, as well as 


with Russia 
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organized intelligence and conscience of 
The trouble with us is that here 
political life is a business or profession, 
and men go into it for what they ean get 
out of it. Contrast England, where only 
chairmen and secretaries of party associa- 


mankind. 


tions make any money by political activi- 
ties, and men of ability, learning and rank 
hold administrative posts, sit in Parlia- 
ment, and pursue polities for the sake of 
fame, power, or excitement. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, to find a Prime Minister 
President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, or a Secre- 
tary of State for War write a treatise on 
Relativity 
{dinburgh University. 

Extend your observation into the educa- 
tional field itself. Push open college and 
university doors and look about you. 
Here is a college student writing a note to 
a young lady asking if he might eall on 
her at four a.m., and admitting when he 
showed her reply that he did not know the 
difference between p.m. and a.m. A pro- 
fessor of Bible ‘What were the 
food, language, and dress of John the Bap- 
tist?’’ Ans.: ‘‘His food was that of other 
people, his language was elegant, and he 
was dressed in swaddling clothes.’’ <A 
professor asked freshmen for what certain 
persons and places were famous, and got 
these written replies. ‘‘Roosevelt was a 
great railroad man.’’ ‘‘Darwin, his writ- 
ings on the Underworld and Hades.”’ 
‘‘Martin Luther, for starting the Catholic 
Chureh.’’ ‘‘David, for resisting tempta- 
tion and being in the den of lions.’’ ‘‘The 
Sermon on the Mount was preached by 
Moses about A. D. 40.’’ ‘‘Athens, a great 
city in Rome where many unhappy occur- 
rences took place in Biblical times.’’ A 
student, assisted to find the Rhine River 
on the map, was asked in what direction it 
flowed. He replied that it flowed south 
‘‘In that case,’’ said the professor, ‘‘the 


and hold the Rectorship of 


asked 
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with the 
said the stu- 


deluge Europe 


‘*Professor,”’ 


would 


; 


Sea. ’’ 


Rhine 
North 


dent, ‘‘you may be a learned man, but 
you can never convince me that river runs 


t 


south.”’ 

Press, if you dare, into the faculty and 
look about you. Here is a Ph.D., the sub- 
ject of whose thesis was ‘‘ Family Bereave- 


up hill, for we say up north and down 


ment.’’ There is another whose thesis 
determined the bacterial content of cotton 
undershirts. And what sort of inspiration 
and guidance for aspiring youth could be 
found in a professor who won his docetor- 
ate on ‘‘A Photographie Study of Boiled 
[cing?’’ One professor is reported to 
have spent three years and $42,000 making 
a list of the miscellaneous things which a 
teacher has to do and the 83 personal 
traits which he must possess in order to do 
them. It is 83, understand, not 82. Such 
scraps of information, in and of them- 
selves, have nothing to do with scholarship 
or culture. That is on another plane, 
where thought is active, the humane feel- 
ings play, and the vision of beauty lifts 
itself up before 
specialist is a man with one interest and 


responsive eyes. <A 
no horizon. 

And there is the curriculum. It is 
printed. Any man may look at it. I do 
not guarantee that he will understand it. 
Nothing in American life has developed 
faster, if you mean by development in- 
crease in complexity of structure. Indeed, 
the extended and varied program of edu- 
cation is probably the outgrowth and ex- 
pression of the multiplied interests and 
activities of our new time. And we may 
go further and agree with Santayana that 
all studies are good—why else have uni- 
versities? It is said, moreover, that a 
college of liberal arts will show itself vital 
by response to its environment; that it is 
but simple justice that it serve the commu- 


nity which maintains it. Accordingly, 
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with this appeal and justification there has 
been a frontal the field of 
higher education by the mercenaries of 
vocationalism threatening the citadels of 
scholarship throughout the country. The 
expansion of American industry has 
tended to push the 
primacy of human interests, and intellee- 
tual, aesthetic, and moral concerns, which 
ring no eash-register bells, have suffered 


invasion of 


profit-making into 


some disparagement of their former pres- 
tige. Another factor of the situation has 
one eye on a big college enrollment and the 
other on the American policy of democracy 
in education—take all who offer, educable 
and ineducable. Of course, in order to 
keep what you catch, the ineducable must 
be provided for. They will make good in 
Banking and Business Administration, in 
Modern Salesmanship, in Real Estate, in 
Advanced Tailoring, Practical Poultry 
Raising, Home Economics, Elementary 
Millinery, and the Care of Lawns. And 
so, rather than cut the enrolment we cram 
the curriculum. In they go, these courses 
and a hundred others. 
standards, increase of budget, and dissipa- 
tion of energy, inevitably follow, and 
scholarship is betrayed in the house of its 


Lowering of 
t=] 


friends. 

Who wonders that a university of ten 
thousand students can not find among its 
own alumni a man fit to be its president? 
That the clamor for intellectual leadership 
gets no answer? That, according to a for- 
eign observer of experience and distinc- 
tion, the few well educated persons he had 
met in America were all about sixty years 
old, and not one below that age impressed 
him as even respectably educated? Albert 
Jay Nock, to whom I am indebted for this 
observation, declares in the May Atlantte 
that, with relatively poor equipment and 
no better raw material or pedagogy than 
ours, French institutions turn out ex- 
tremely well-educated men, and ours do 
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not. He thinks that the trouble is that the 
American system from beginning to end is 
gauged to the run-of-mine American, 
rather than to the picked American, 
whereas the run-of-mine Frenchman gets 
no nearer the university than the adjacent 
wood-pile. Forty years ago this French 
policy obtained in America; run-of-mine 
aspirants could not make the grade. 

An adult illiterate student in a big uni- 
versity wrote, ‘‘Modern dress is extreme 
and ought to be checked.’’ I beg to insist 
that a check is demanded on the progres- 
sive variegation of this Joseph’s-coat cur- 
riculum. I am the 
garment’s length, but with its screaming 
dissonant do 
lower it above and heighten it below. A 
distinguished North Carolina lady, begin- 
ning an address, said that a speech ought 
to be like a woman’s dress, long enough to 
cover the subject and short enough to at- 
Such proportions in the 


not concerned with 


colors. I not propose to 


tract attention. 
curriculum would please me, 
to cover the intellectual and moral riches 


of the race, short enough to win the capa- 





long enough 


ble and the responsive. 

But our educational prophets are con- 
fused by our complex and changing eivili- 
Our universities, they say, are 
young 


zation. 
instruments for adjusting our 
people to the bewildering life of the twen- 
tieth century, and must, therefore, provide 
a wide range of liberal and professional 


opportunities. Maybe so, but diserimi- 
nate. 

The road to scholarship does not always 
run through a college campus. Think of 


Burns and Darwin and Browning. Mr. 
Van Loon thinks that, until the American 
College shall have caught up with the 
times, his boys would have a better oppor- 
tunity in the little boat of Jack Mulhaley, 
who does know lobsters and can talk of 
them with feeling. And Herman Melville, 
perhaps the brightest light in American 
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literature, says, ‘‘A whale ship was my 
Yale College and my Harvard.’’ 
Discriminate further. The universities 
are not developing scholarship and enlare- 
ing the intellectual life when they teach 
tailors to cut and sew, farmers to keep bees 
and raise poultry, merchants to conduct a 
mail order business, landlords to rent and 
lease successfully, or salesmen to mislead 
people about their own desires. What 
have they done to the man? They have 
put a tool in his hand, but the man who 
wields the tool they have left alone. 
Discriminate yet again, and this fog of 
‘‘the new day in which we live’’ will lift 
and melt. It dreadfully needs to be re- 
membered that what is new in our eiviliza- 
tion is in the externals of it, the machinery 
of it. The fundamental interests and 
needs of human life remain the same. Let 
the conditions and apparatus of civiliza- 
tion be yet further improved and, if need 
be, become more complex, in order that 
these universal and timeless concerns of 
ours may be the better served. The sab- 
bath was made for man, said the Master, 
not man for the sabbath. The institution 
justifies itself by the service which it ren- 
ders. It has no meaning otherwise. I am 
my mind. I possess instruments. I have 
a fountain pen, an automobile, a radio, a 
microscope, a telescope. These are my 
tools in the service of my mind. Do they 
make me a better man than my Scotch 
grandfather, who had none of them? Do 
these things bewilder me or change the 
center of gravity of my life? I ean live 
without them. Other men have lived with- 
out them. Plato did, and Jesus and Vergil 
and Dante and Shakespeare and Washing- 
ton. What do I want with a fountain pen 
but to trace the intimate symbols of 
friendship? what with an automobile but 
to get home the sooner? what with a radio 
but to hear the rustle of the garments of 
beauty sweeping through the world? what 
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with microscope and telescope but to ex- 
tend the horizon of my soul? Let the new 
powers make more secure and ample the 
economie foundation of my life, but you 
must not expect me to live in the founda- 
You will find me in the statelier sun- 
lit mansion above it. 
the midst 
modern science. 


t10n. 

I reassert my mas- 
of these marvels of 
I bow to no machine. | 
allow it no significance whatsoever except 
as it ministers to Personality, before whose 
sceptre the whole round of nature 
Mihi res, non me rebus. 

And so I decline to adjust myself 
I adjust it to my needs. 
scientifie civilization is not an end, 
means to an end. 


tery in 


bows. 


to the 

Our 
but a 
The eminent Britisher’s 
definition suits me, 


new order. 





civilization is a con- 
dition of social life in which 
leisure for noble ends. And we are lost, if 
in our industries and the material means 
of existence we sink out of sight of these 
noble ends. We are lost, I tell you, pro- 
fessors, academicians, doctors, dons, Phi 
Beta Kappas, all lost in a common vul- 


varity, 


men have 


Through blackness void, as in a dying brain 

Where one by one the thoughts have flickered out, 
if in the academic, economic, and social 
phases of our life we do not insist on the 
eternal supremacy of mind over things, 
and hold the guardians of our intellectual 
and spiritual inheritance, our colleges and 
universities, to their proper task of grow- 
ing men and women to share this inheri- 
tance and pass it secure and enhanced to 
their suecessors. 


A NEW SCHOOL IN GERMANY 


SPECIAL correspondence of The New York 
Times from Luebeck, Germany, reports that in 
completeness of equipment and in attention to 
the problem of insuring plenty of sunlight in 
classrooms, the new primary school, Am Klos- 
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Permit me to add a coneluding word. 
What I have said of civilization is true of 
culture. However satisfying and charm- 
ing it may be, culture is not an end in it- 
self. The first ought to 
impel us to study may be, as Montesquieu 


motive which 
said, to augment the excellence of our 
nature and to make an intelligent being 
yet more intelligent, but it is not the last 
motive. An enriched and trained intelli- 
genee, a moral sense enlightened and dis- 
ciplined, refinement of manners, tastes and 
feelings, generosity and tolerance of spirit 
are the badges of culture wherever they 
appear, and they adorn any life. But 
culture is not ornament. Somebody wrote 
lately of the brilliant Dean of St. Paul’s 
that he wore his learning like a flower. 
No; learning is not a removable ornament. 
Removable beauty is not beauty. It 
affectation. Culture is rather a certain 
quality of the tissue of the organism itself. 
And 
if pure learning is to survive as one of the 


is 


It is not ornament, but equipment. 


purposes of universities, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell says, it must be brought into the 
service of the community as a whole, and 
not merely provide refined delights for a 
A barren intel- 
And 
word to you men and women of recognized 
capacity and distinction in this university 
must be Browning’s, himself one of the 


few gentlemen of leisure. 


lectualism wants justification. my 


creat scholars of his time— 


Know, not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever. 


terhof, recently constructed by the town of 
Luebeck, ranks high. 
eration between educators and building experts, 


A produet of close ecoop- 


it was erected with spacious accommodations 
for 800 pupils at a cost of $250,000, which was 
$25,000 below the amount appropriated. 
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It is a low, elongated structure, built of brick, 


windows that it is called the 


with so many 

“school of glass.” The classrooms—there are 
twenty-two—all face the sunny side of the 
building, so that they all receive sunlight the 


whole day long. The spaces between the win- 
dows are reduced to a minimum. Nor are there 
any dark corridors. On the inside walls of the 
rooms frosted glass lets ample light through. 

The walls of the corridors are used for ex- 
hibits’ Here are assembled under glass speci- 
mens of animals and birds used in nature study, 
as well as woodwork and drawings made by the 
pupils. 

The window-sills tile 
shelves so that the pupils can place flower-pots 
upon them, as is the custom in northern Ger- 
And in each elassroom is a tiled wash 


are equipped with 


many. 
basin, which serves as a reminder of the ad- 
jurations to keep clean. 

As biology and physies are taught these 
young pupils, separate rooms for classes are 
provided where there are work tables equipped 
with gas jets and water taps. Here the pupils 
make simple experiments without leaving their 
Individual microscopes are included in 
Lessons in drawing 


seats. 
the laboratory equipment. 
and singing are given in a room with a large 
bow-window arrangement to provide plenty of 
light. Another large room has work benches 
and tools for earpentering. 

An exercise room is provided, and beneath it 
is a gymnasium with shower baths and foot- 
baths where the pupils ean wash after their 
games. These rooms are open for use outside 
of school hours as well as during school time, 
and so are separated from the rest of the school 
and have a separate entry. In this section of 
the building are an assembly hall with a stage 
on which plays can be presented, and also meet- 
ing rooms for parents and quarters for the use 
of district large 
room on the ground milk 
kitchen, where warmed milk is provided for the 
children. This room likewise can as a 
meeting hall after school hours. 

One room forms a planetarium where single 


nurses and physicians. A 
floor serves as a 


serve 


stars or a representation of the entire heavens 
appears, at the will of the teacher. The planets 
ean be made to move in their courses or to 
Cooperation of astronomers made 


stand still. 
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it possible to erect this device at moderate cost. 
It is used by all the schools of the town. On 
the roof is a sort of metallic dome through 
which the sky may be studied. In addition to g 
play yard there are balconies and covered quar- 
ters where the children can play in wet weather. 


THE CLOSING OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
IN AUSTRALIA 

Vicorovus opposition has arisen to proposed 
economy measures which would close small 
schools in remote sections of South Australia 
and place limitations upon high-school enrol- 
ments, according to The Christian Science Mon- 
itor. Alternative proposals were offered to the 
Cabinet and the Parliament when the matter 
came up for attention during a consideration of 
the budget in October. 

An education committee, 
months ago by the government to investigate 
the policy and administration of the education 
department, in its report has suggested closing 
154 country schools having an average at- 
tendance of less than 10 each, and intimates 
that 211 more, with an average of less than 15 


appointed six 


each, might also be closed. 

The students affected by the closing of 154 
schools would number about 1,300, but an area 
of thousands of miles would be affected. If the 
211 added schools were closed the total number 
of students affected would be about 4,000. 

Mr. Maleolm M. McIntosh, member of Par- 
liament, minister of education in the former 
Liberal Government, opposing the plan, has 
declared the state would save only £9,000 a 
year in a total national expenditure of £12,- 
500,000 by closing 154 schools, and he showed 
that the area affected would extend to the ex- 
treme borders of the state in all directions. 

The education committee, in its report, does 
not propose that the children shall be left with- 
out education, however. The government is 
preparing a plan which, by saving about £170,- 
000 a year, may save the schools. But, if it 
does not, the committee suggests the develop- 
ment of correspondence — study, subsidized 
schools and the employment of itinerant teach- 
ers. This latter proposal is criticized by Mr. 


MelIntosh, who says: 


4? . lo 
If an itinerant teacher inspected three schools 4 
week his visits to each one would be about eighteen 
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months apart. What help would this be? There 
remains, then, the correspondence school. This is 
a most successful institution, and one is filled with 
The system, however, 


admiration for its work. 
imposes a very severe strain and sacrifice on the 


majority of the parents. 

The proposal to close 154 country schools strikes 
at the basis of constructive rural statesmanship. 
Lacking roads and railways, these little communi- 
ties have been content to center around the school, 
often built at their own expense, and used as a 
social meeting place. Some of the 
conducted in portable departmental buildings. In 
many cases the ground was given and fenced, and 
the material carted and erected by the pioneers. 


schools are 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE BUILDING 

A svaFF correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reports that excavation for the 
$7,500,000 Benjamin Franklin Memorial and 
Franklin Institute, which will be built on the 
-arkway, Philadelphia, is under way. 

The whole of the building, which will be of 
Indiana limestone, will not be erected at the 
outset, but plans are so drawn that the portion 
now to be built will embrace the full elevation 
on Twentieth Street, including the main en- 
trance facade of 365 feet, and also the full ele- 
vation on Winter Street, thus presenting, from 
the Parkway, the impression of the completed 
whole. The site faces Logan Square on the 
Parkway, between Twentieth and Twenty-first 
Streets. 

In addition to the entrance hall, the Franklin 
Hall and the members’ chamber, where the 
heroic statue of Franklin will be placed, there 
will be a museum of graphic arts where a dis- 
play of the art of paper making, the literature 
of the Franklin Institute, the museum of rail- 
road engineering, the museum of aeronautics, 
photography, transportation, power machinery, 
life-saving apparatus, chemical industries, elec- 
trical communications, ete., will be shown. 

The Fels Planetarium and the astronomical 
observatory and astronomical historical museum 
will also be in the memorial. There will be 5,- 
500,000 eubie feet in the part of the memorial 
to be erected at this time. 

In order to prepare the exhibits for display 
in the memorial the Franklin Institute during 
the summer leased a building on Seventh Street, 
near the institute’s present location, to house its 
staff, with a machine shop and other workrooms 
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where the actual models may be constructed. 
This work is now in progress, and some of the 
exhibits already in possession of the institute 
have been made ready for viewing. 

An interesting part of the location of the 
work rooms is that on this very spot stood the 
original mint, which was the first publie build- 
ing to be erected by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

One of the first sets of exhibits which will be 
undertaken will be models of 28 famous bridges, 
beginning with one Julius Caesar constructed, 
vividly described in his “Gallie Wars,’ and 
coming down to one as near home as the Dela- 
ware River Bridge. 

The famous Rittenhouse orrery will be 
loaned by the University of Pennsylvania for 
the Franklin Institute Museum. The orrery, 
constructed by David Rittenhouse, whose 200th 
anniversary will be observed in 1932, illustrates 
the movements of the sun, moon and planets. 
According to present plans the memorial build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy by January 1, 
1932. The architect is Mr. John T. Windrim. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE PHILAN- 
THROPIC FOUNDATIONS 

How edueation fares at the hands of the coun- 
try’s philanthropic foundations is shown in a 
summary of a report of the Twentieth Century 
Fund of New York City, printed in The New 
York Times. Using figures submitted by the 
foundations themselves or other authentic sta- 
tistics, the report shows—as part of its general 
study of the contributions of the foundations— 
the degree of interest which the various types 
of educational enterprises win, or are able to 
arouse, and what developments these students 
of our progress are seeking to foster. 

More foundations—fifty-two of the 122 listed 
—are interested in education than in any other 
field. And only the field of medicine and public 
health ranks above it, taking 35.5 per cent. of 
the funds distributed, as against the 27 per cent. 
or $14,171,755, education receives. The other 
fields trail off rapidly, the physical sciences 
coming third with 9.2 per cent., and so on. 

The field of education as a whole, also, is re- 
ceiving more than first meets the eye. For, 
while there are twenty-nine fields of interest 
listed, ranging from medicine and public health 
to maintenance of cemeteries, the work in many 
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of them is furthered at least in part by some 
amount of educational activity. Medical expen- 
ditures are a good example. Nearly half, or 
$8,396,932, went into education as against an 
almost equal amount into what is described as 
“social action,” while the remainder went into 
research. Considered on this basis, education 
is easily the favored channel through which 
most of the work of the foundations is done, 
for 51.1 per cent. of the year’s appropriations, 
or $26,810,262 went to it. 

Within the field of general education, how- 
ever, the amounts provided for particular ac- 
tivities vary enormously. Research is repre- 
sented by a direct grant of only $367,730, or 
2.8 per cent. of the appropriations. 

By far the largest amount given to the col- 
leges by any of the foundations was the ap- 
propriation of the General Education Board of 
$4,158,805, while other Rockefeller units—the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Spelman Fund 

gave $1,868,991 and $4,000, respectively, ac- 
counting for well over half of the appropria- 
tions in this field. The Carnegie Corporation, 
the largest single foundation reported, was only 
one of the medium-sized contributors, giving 
$162,600. 

The pioneering which the foundations appear 
to be doing in higher education does not carry 
over into that other virgin field—from the 
standpoint of publie finance—that of pre-school 
agencies. Only two foundations are listed as 
having made contributions in this direction, the 
total being $7,600. Nor is extensive concern 
shown for the training of teachers, a field to 
which nine foundations contributed $188,361. 

Libraries rank high in the appropriations of 
the foundations, coming fourth in the educa- 
tional list with total appropriation of $589,734. 
The field of adult education, of which so much 
is heard to-day, received $409,651, having inter- 
ested eight organizations, while a special ae- 
tivity, such as handicrafts, received $19,000 
from one, the Russell Sage Foundation. Indus- 
trial and vocational schools received $307,816. 


THE AGE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
A WIDE variation exists in the ages of college 
students. Although the general impression pre- 
vails that college students are young people of 
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approximately the same age, recent information 
shows that the actual differences in their ages 
are very great. Facts concerning this question 
were collected in the survey of land-grant col- 
leges and universities made by the Federal 
Office of Education. The land-grant group in- 
cludes some of America’s largest institutions ot 
higher learning, such as the University of Wis- 
consin, Cornell University, the University o! 
California, the University of Florida, the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, the University of Maine 
and 41 other colleges and universities. 

The study was based on the age of students 
at the time of entrance in college, as reported 
by 22,159 former students. According to the 
data gathered, 1 per cent. of the students were 
15 years old or under when they entered college, 
while 4 per cent. were 16 years old. Fourteen 
per cent. of the total number began their college 
work at the age of 17 years. The greater num- 
ber of these students entered the land-grant col- 
leges in their early history, when entrance re- 
quirements were not so rigid. 

Since most young people graduate from high 
school at the age of 18 or 19 years, the majority 
of students entered colleges at these ages, it was 
found. The proportion of college entrants at 
this age was 51 per cent. Returns showed that 
12 per cent. started their college course at 2) 
years of age, and an additional 7 per cent. at 
21 years. That a considerable number of older 
persons attend college is indicated by the large 
proportion over 21 years of age, which totalled 
11 per cent. of the 22,159 students. In many 
instanees the students were more than 35 years 
of age. 

Students matrieulating in college below the 
age of 16 years were in most eases young women 
who studied home economies or young men who 
pursued liberal arts courses. A great majority 
of the students in agriculture entered college at 
the later ages of 20 and 21 years. Of the older 
students, a very large proportion took courses 
in education and were school teachers who were 
attending college for the purpose of improving 
their training and keeping up with modern 
changes in school practices and methods. 
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MARRIED TEACHERS AND MULTIPLE 
POSITIONS IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 
AccorpING to the New York Sun efforts by 
the board of edueation to list the names of 
married teachers whose husbands also are in the 
service has aroused the opposition of the 
Teachers Union. In a letter sent to President 
Ryan, of the Board of Edueation, Dr. Henry 
R. Linville, president of the union, states that 
so long as a teacher serves efficiently in the 
classroom the board has no right to inquire into 
her home life, any more than into her religious 
However, the union endorses 


or political views. 
the board’s multiple-job inquiry. 
The protest of the Teachers Union reads in 


part as follows: 


The union is amazed that the board of super- 
intendents has even considered the matter of list- 
ing husbands and wives who are teaching in the 
New York public school system. Does the board 
not realize that the dismissal of a married woman 
teacher for any reason other than incompetence 
would be a violation of the legal provision under 
which married women teachers have held public 
school positions in New York City since 1914? 
The faet that the board of superintendents is 
yielding to the clamor of a small section of the 
public in preparing to list such teachers indicates 
that the board itself insists on considering these 
positions from the point of view of the philosophy 
ot Tammany Hall as means of sustenance rather 
than as positions for efficient social service. 

The union has already taken the position that 
no teacher should have more than two positions in 
a single year, a day school position and either an 
evening school or a summer school position, but 
not all three. Principals of day elementary, high, 
vocational or training schools ean hardly carry 
even a second job and be expected to do both ac- 
By insisting that such principals con- 
fine their professional activities to one task the 
board of superintendents should be able to insure 
more leisurely thinking and constructive work 
going on in these most important positions. 

In these, as in other situations, the number of 
positions held should be determined on the basis 
of the character of the work, the responsibility 
involved and on an adequate performance of the 
work, 


ceptably. 


IN HONOR OF DR. WINSHIP 
Dr. ALBerT E. Winsuip, dean of educational 
Journalists, now eighty-seven years of age, was 
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honored last week at the headquarters of the 
National Education Association, before officers 
and representatives of the 220,000 members of 
the organization, by the presentation of an oil 
painting of himself, which will remain perma- 
nently in the offices of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation. This is the first time in the history of 
the association, organized in 1857, that such an 
honor has been accorded. 

The painting was presented by the artist, 
Mrs. Donna Wilson Crabtree, who painted the 
portrait as a recognition of Dr. Winship’s long 
services to education. “My interest has been 
greater in painting his portrait than in any 
piece of work I have ever attempted to do,” said 
Mrs. Crabtree in her brief presentation address. 
“Into these features I have tried to put the 
genial and alert expression and the inspiring 
personality which have for so many years char- 
acterized a great educational leader. Dr. Win- 
ship’s life work is a permanent contribution to 
the development of the American schools. It is 
fitting that the profession preserve a perma- 
nent record as well of the personality of one 
of the nation’s best-loved educators.” Mrs. 
Crabtree’s husband, J. W. Crabtree, has been 
secretary of the National Education Association 
since 1917. 

Other addresses at the presentation ceremony 
included one by Miss Maria Machien, dean of 
women at the University of Porto Rico. A del- 
egation of students from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, headed by Dr. 
Winifred E. Bain, assistant professor of edu- 
sation, were present. Following the presenta- 
tion, Dr. Winship went to the White House 
where, upon special invitation, he had lunch 
with President Hoover. 

Dr. Winship, who has been editor of the 
Journal of Education since 1886, has known 
personally every United States commissioner of 
education and every president of the National 
Edueation Association. His speaking tours 
have taken him across the continent more than 
sixty times, and he has addressed educational 
and other meetings in nearly every large uni- 
versity and college in the nation. He is the 
author of “Jukes-Edwards,” “Great American 
Edueators,” “Life of Horace Mann,” “Eduea- 
tional Preparedness,” “Famous Farmers” and 
other books. A native of Massachusetts, his 
home is in Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JeremiAn E. Burke, superintendent of 
the Boston 


Boston Teachers College, died on October 29 at 


public schools and _ president of 


the age of sixty-five years. 

Dr. FRANK PortTeR GRAHAM will be inducted 
into office as president of the University of 
North November ll. He 
elected in June, 1930, to sueceed Dr. Harry W. 


Carolina on was 
Chase, who had resigned to become president 
More than 250 


delegates from eolleges and universities, learned 


of the University of Illinois. 


societies and foundations are expected to attend. 


Dr. Puivip M. Brerr, New York lawyer, who 
has been acting president of Rutgers University 
since October, 1930, will not aecept permanently 
the presidency of the university. A petition 
urging Dr. Brett to continue as president had 
been forwarded to him with the signatures of 
267 members of the faculty. In his reply Dr. 
Brett, who succeeded Dr. John Martin Thomas, 
pointed out that he had accepted the position 
only with the understanding that it would be 


temporary. 


Dr. WiLLIAM JuDSON Boone, president of 
the College of Idaho, has completed forty years 
as president of that institution. He is said to 
be the oldest college president in point of ser- 
vice in the United States at the present time. 


A MARBLE bust of Miss Helen Keller by the 
German sculptor, Count Harrach, presented to 
the American Foundation for the Blind by its 
president, Mr. M. C. Migel, was unveiled on Oc- 
Dr. Otis J. 
School at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


tober 29. Caldwell, of the Lincoln 
sity, presented the bust, which was accepted by 
Dr. O. H. Burritt, principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for Instruction of the Blind. 


Directors of the Tercentenary Conference 
of City and Town Committees have presented 
coffee set 
Beale, professor of law at Harvard University, 
and a desk set to Mr. E. B. Mero, in recognition 


a silver to Professor Joseph H. 


of their service during the tercentenary celebra- 


tion in Massachusetts. Professor Beale was 
president of the conference and Mr. Mero was 
the executive secretary. 


Mr. G. Rownianp COoLuins, assistant dean of 


the school of commerce, accounts and finance of 
New York University since 1927, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of associate dean, 


Dr. ALINA M. LINDEGREN, for the past three 
years instructor in medieval history and mod- 
ern European history at State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wisconsin, has been appointed to the 
foreign school systems branch of the Federal 
Office of Education as specialist in Western 
European school systems. 


Lucius A. WHIPPLE, principal of the senior 
high school at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has 
been named director of research and survey of 
the State Department of Education of Rhode 
Island. 


Dr. STANLEY Harcourt Pepparp, formerly of 
New York, has been appointed director of the 
bureau of mental hygiene of the state depart- 
ment of health of Connecticut. He succeeds Dr. 
James L. McCartney. 


THE curators of the Oxford University Chest 
have offered Sir Arthur MeWatters, secretary 
to the finance department of the Government of 
India, the post of secretary to the University 
Chest, and he has accepted. Sanction by convo- 
cation remains to be given. If the appointment 
is thus completed he will sail from India on 
December 12 and take up the appointment on 
January 1. 


THE electors to the King Alfonso XIII pro- 
fessorship of Spanish studies at Oxford have 
elected Professor William James Entwistle, 
Stevenson professor of Spanish at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, to the professorship as from 
January 1, 1932. 

Proressor ArTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, of the 
University of Michigan, will spend the second 
semester studying the public-school systems of 
the southwest, with headquarters at Tucson, 
Arizona. 


Sir E. Dentson Ross, head of the College of 
Oriental Studies of the University of London, 
arrived in New York on October 30. He will 
deliver lectures at Princeton and other eastern 
universities. 


Dr. JAMES SHELLEY, professor of education 
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at Canterbury College, New Zealand, is coming 
to America to lecture on “Communication and 
the Future of Civilization” at the eighth annual 
Institute of International Relations, which will 
meet at Riverside, California, from December 13 
to 18. 

Mr. ArcHIE M. PALMER, associate secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, was 
the speaker at the Cap and Gown Day exercises 
at Elmira College on October 24. 
of his address was “The Liberal College.” 


The subject 


Dr. BENJAMIN StuyTES TERRY, a member of 
the original faculty at the University of Chi- 
cago, died on October 31 at the age of seventy- 
four years. He was widely known as a scholar 
of English history. 

Tue RevEREND Dr. THomas Cecin Firzpat- 
RICK, president of Queens College, Cambridge, 
died on October 29 at the age of seventy years. 


THE committee on problems and plans in edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education 
assembled on November 1 at Briarcliff, N. Y. 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, was chairman of the confer- 
Others attending were Professor Edward 
Thorndike, of Columbia University; Dean James 
E. Russell, of Teachers College of Columbia 
University; Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, director 
of the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington; Dean Charles H. Judd, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Beardsley Russell, of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation, New 
York. 


ence. 


More than 200 school men were at the Penn- 
sylvania State College on October 30 and 31 to 
consider means by which high schools and col- 
leges of the state may be brought into closer 
harmony. Widening opportunity for the high- 


school graduate in college curricula and better 
guidance for the prospective applicant for 


higher education were advocated. Meetings 
were held under the auspices of Penn State 
College as the second annual Guidance and 
Personnel Conference of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. The state department of public in- 
struction, the state teachers colleges, public 
schools and private colleges were all repre- 
sented. More than half of the sixty-seven 
counties in Pennsylvania sent representatives. 
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A LUNCHEON meeting of teachers of modern 
languages in and about New York City will be 
held under the auspices of the modern language 
section of the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education on Saturday, 
November 14, at the Hotel Taft. 
speakers will be Professor Harold A. Palmer, 


Among the 


director of modern languages for the Govern- 
ment of Japan, and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International Edu: 
Diseussion will be led by Dr. Hymen 
Alpern, first assistant in modern languages at 
De Witt Clinton High School, whe is president 
of the association. 


cation. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE observed the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of its founding on October 
28, with Founders’ Day exercises, which, while 
paying tribute to the group which nurtured 
Haverford through its infancy, looked ahead to 
the college’s second century. Professor Rufus 
M. Jones, who has been connected with the col- 
lege for forty-nine years, half of the life of 
the institution, and Dr. W. W. Comfort, presi- 
dent of the college, were the speakers at the 
Founders’ Day convocation, attended by many 
descendants of the first students and original 
board of managers, by the alumni and others 
interested in the college. 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY has accepted the chal- 
lenge of Harvard University to the first inter- 
national collegiate radio debate. Short-wave 
transmission will be used to carry the English 
and American teams’ debate across the Atlantic 
for rebroadeasting in the United States. The 
National Broadcasting Company has invited the 
British Broadcasting Corporation to re-broad- 
cast the debate in England. 

THE corner-stone of the New York State 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial at the American 
Museum of Natural History was laid by Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt on October 27. 


At the dedication of Merrill Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Maine on October 10, the chief ad- 
dress was made by Professor Cora M. Winchell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
spoke on “Extended Horizons in Home Eco- 
nomics.” A portrait of Dean Leon S. Merrill, 
of the College of Agriculture, for whom the 
building was named, was unveiled. 


THE corner-stone of the Atlanta University 
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Library, whieh is being erected with funds fur- 
nished by the General Education Board, was 
laid on Sunday, November 1. The ceremonies 
were witnessed by the faculty, students and 
friends of the university and its affiliated col- 
leges, Spelman College for women and More- 
house College for men, as well as representa- 
tives of the other Negro institutions of higher 
learning in Atlanta which may enter into coop- 
erative arrangements for the use of the library. 
The library, an imposing brick building con- 
forming to the Georgian Colonial tradition, will 
provide stack room for 125,000 volumes, seats 
for 400 readers and facilities for seminar teach- 
ing. The cost of the construction and equip- 
ment of the building will be about $300,000. 
It will be ready for occupancy some time in the 
spring of 19382. 

Tue California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
which formerly had headquarters at the Whit- 
tier State School, has moved to Los Angeles 
near the campus of the University of Southern 
California. This change of headquarters is in 
accordance with the program of the California 
State Department of Institutions, which has in- 
creased the scope of the work of the bureau to 
all institutions of the 


inelude elinical work in 


state in which there are children. This means 
that, in addition to having charge of the clinical 
work at the Whittier State School, the bureau 
will be available for consultant service to the 
California School for Girls at Ventura, Pacific 
Colony at Spadra and the Preston School of 
Industry at Ione. Being located near the Uni- 
versity of Southern California will make pos- 
sible the expansion of the program of research 


The bu- 


reau has been given a large increase in its ap- 


work earried on by graduate students. 


propriation for the coming biennium with which 
to carry on this expanded program. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, with a capital endow- 
ment of $80,380,470, will spend $17,577,519 for 
educational purposes during 1931-32, according 
to budget figures announced by Mr. Frank D. 
The 
total resources of the university are estimated 
at $140,138,152. This valuation 
of the sixty-four buildings which house it. 


“ackenthal, secretary of the university. 


includes the 


DurING the past twenty-nine years the num- 


ber of books in the Princeton University 
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Library has inereased by 382,000 volumes, ac- 
cording to Mr. James Thayer Gerould, the libra- 
rian, in his annual reports on the library and 
on the Benjamin Strong Collection of Foreign 
Publie Finance. The reports are for the year 
ending June 30 and deal with the book and doe- 
ument collections, new gifts and purchases, 
financial outlay and remarks on the work in 
general. In 1912 the number of books was ap- 
proximately 280,000; in 1931 it is 662,000. 
Total expenditures on the library have increased 
from approximately $50,000 to over $190,000, 
and the amount spent annually on books, peri- 
odicals and binding from $10,000 to between 
$70,000 and $80,000. 


NINETY-EIGHT of North Carolina’s 100 coun 
ties will have a share in the $1,426,875 school 
equalization fund designed to lower local taxes 
in the operation of extended terms of two 
months beyond the state-supported six-monthis’ 
term. Using the state school provisions as a 
standard, the State Board of Equalization esti- 
mated the cost of all extended terms at $4,415,- 
123. From this was dedueted the $1,500,000 
state fund voted by the 1931 Legislature, leav- 
ing $2,915,123 to be provided through local tax- 
ation. 


THERE were enrolled last year in the colleges 
of the United States, 18,500 Negro students, 
1,980 of whom received degrees, according to a 
statement by the commission on interracial co- 


operation, whose headquarters are at Atlanta, 
Negro colleges in the South enrolled 
16,437 of the total, while the remaining 2,063 


Georgia. 


were in 62 northern universities. Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., headed the list with 
2,473 students and 222 graduates. Prairie View 
College, Texas, was second with 135 graduates 
in a total of 997 students; and Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, third with 101 graduates 
in an enrolment of 473. 


A SCHOLARSHIP providing one year of re- 
search work in Europe or in this country is of- 
fered to advanced women graduate students by 
the Boston branch of the American Association 
of University Women, aided by the Radcliffe 
Alumni Association, the alumni clubs of col- 
leges in the Boston district and private individ: 
uals. The scholarship is one of ten being made 
available for next year. The holder must be 4 
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graduate of an approved college, and must 
how evidence of being fully fitted to carry on 
the work she proposes to do. 

THE University of Berlin has opened its for- 
eign courses with a total enrolment of 300 stu- 
dents from abroad, eighty of whom are Amer- 
icans. Forty eountries are represented. Be- 
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sides the beginners’ courses, eonducted by Pro- 
Paul Wesleyan 
there are courses in art, given in cooperation 
with the College of Fine Arts of New York 


covering 


fessor Curts, of University, 


University, and a teachers’ course 


German education, 
Ruth MaeMurray, of Columbia University. 


conducted by Professor 


DISCUSSION 


PUBLICATION 
To write or not to write! That is the question 
that eternally dogs the step of the pedagogue 
who hopes that he ean be at least a second lieu- 
tenant in his particular parade rather than a 
member of the rear rank. If he fails to appear 
in print he may be adjudged as having nothing 
to impart, whereas if he does his readers may 
be sure of it. Publication has become the coin 
and the eapital of the academic realm and it is 
not to be wondered at that its virtues, like those 
its monetary equivalent, should be often 
counterfeited. It is inevitable with published 
theses being demanded for higher degrees, and 
with higher degrees being required for higher 
positions, that a worthy requirement should lose 
a good deal of its original respectability. 

The publication of new truths was intended 
as a means of advancing knowledge rather than 
individuals, but the forward progress of the im- 
personal drew, naturally enough, its creator in 
its wake. This is ¢3 it should be since few of 
us ever rise to a stature where we are willing 
to send our efforts forth anonymously. Nor 
erhaps should we do so even if we would. As 
he value of a car is vouched for by the in- 


T 
i 
t 
U 


tegrity of its maker’s name or as the honesty 
of metal is indieated by the Sterling stamp on 
its back, so the name of the writer is the hall- 
mark that guarantees his production. And here 

would seem we have the crux of the whole 
NusiIness. 

The writer should feel sincerely that he has 
something to contribute. This may be a new 
scientifie discovery, a new technique, a success- 
ful method of teaching or a new way of present- 
ing a subject. He should know that either the 
subject or the treatment of his material is suffi- 
ciently new to be worthy of a bid for attention. 


An experienced teacher or investigator is suffi- 
ciently familiar with his field to know what is a 
real addition to knowledge along these lines. In 
the graduate schools, where most of the scien- 
tifie apprentices are found, the senior men 
should be constantly on the wateh for publish- 
able material that is being produced by the 
younger men. The latter are usually both too 
experienced and too modest (a condition most 
of us soon get over) to prepare a paper without 
encouragement. 

At this point I ean not help injecting a re- 
mark or two concerning authorship. Occa- 
sionally we find a senior staff advisor who feels 
that his contributions to a paper written by his 
student is so great that he is justified in claim- 
ing joint authorship. Great though the labors 
of the teacher usually are on any of the early 
literary efforts of his students it has always 
seemed to me that in adding his name to the 
paper the older man subtracts at least fifty per 
cent. from the very rightful pride of creation 
that should belong to the student. This objec- 
tion naturally does not hold in those cases of 
genuinely cooperative research where each does 
his own particular phase of the problem and 
the written account brings all phases together. 

The seemingly wholesale encouragement to 
publish, that has just been advocated, may ap- 
pear to lead to a clogging of our sources of 
publication. Our sources are, however, abun- 
dant and if reasonable care is exercised to see 
that the papers deal with fresh facts, carefully 
and briefly set down, I think there will never be 
much trouble. Brevity is something still to be 
learned by the majority of biological writers. 

It has been pointed out that, although publi- 
sation is the coin of the academic realm, this 
would not seem to be the deplorable condition 
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that some seem to think, particularly those who 


are short of this medium of exchange. There 
are many things that may be said for publica- 
tion, most of which apply directly to the writer. 
Preparing a paper for the printer clears the 


think 


rhe concentration demanded for the 


writer’s mind through forcing him to 
logically. 
process of writing focuses the author’s atten- 
tion on the subject in a way not likely to oceur 
otherwise. New problems will arise from this 
concentration as well as will loopholes appear 
in work already done. Through his struggle to 
express himself clearly in print the writer should 
gain in facility of description and this should 
be reflected in his teaching. 

Despite the many and obvious abuses that 
publication has and may suffer, proper graduate 
training and editorial supervision will limit 
much of it. The printed contribution of merit 
gives definite evidence of the teacher’s or scien- 
tist’s advance in his chosen profession. And on 
top of this, publication gives to the writer con- 
fidence, a professional spirit, the feeling of 
authority, spurs him on to work, and, by no 
means least important, gives him the unbeatable 
“thrill of print.” 

My original statement that publication is in- 
tended for the advancement and dissemination 
of knowledge seems to have been largely for- 
gotten in a diseussion of the value of publiea- 
The 
former is generally recognized and needs no dis- 
cussion. We without a 
corresponding reaction, and I have merely in- 
tended to present the side of the value of pub- 
lication from the standpoint of the individual 
We must not forget 


tion from the standpoint of the writer. 


ean not have action 


who is responsible for it. 
that ordinary men of all ages have needed con- 
erete evidence of their deeds. His name in print 
over his first contribution is to the graduate 
student what spurs and accolade were to the 
newly created knight. Both were and are sym- 
bols of having arrived. 
Rosert T. HANCE 
ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH 

Arter reading Professor Seashore’s indict- 

ment of the study of Spanish in the high 


schools, I felt that I must do as did Cortes 
of old, raise my banner and ery, “Santiago y 
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Adelante,” St. James and Foreward, in defense 
of Spanish. 

May I state first of all that after studying 
Latin for eight years, Greek for seven, and 
French for two, I took up the study of Spanish 
some eighteen years ago. I have been studying 
that language ever since, and far from hanging 
my head in shame, I am proud to confess jt, 
It has been always a source of pleasure. 

The teaching of Spanish is my life work, but 
besides that I have seldom been away in the 
summer to resorts but that | 
have met people interested in the language. 
That community of interest has been an “open 
sesame” for many pleasant times and friend- 
ships that I would not have had otherwise. 

I have spent many delightful hours also read- 
ing the literature. If, as Professor Seashore 
says, he has no quarrel with the literature, why 
should not one be prepared for his leisure hours 
then, by studying Spanish as well as French or 


or for travel 


German? 

Professor Seashore says Spanish is such an 
easy language. Has he studied it? It is easy to 
get a smattering of it, but the Spanish language 
has such a wealth of idioms and vocabulary that 
the task of learning them is never finished. 
The use of the subjunctive is more difficult in 
Spanish than in French because in French you 
can usually “get by” with the infinitive, and in 
Spanish the sequence of tenses is more impor- 
tant. The translation too is not easy, as any 
one who has attempted to read Unamuno, Azorin 
and others can testify. 

Professor Seashore takes exception to the 
fact that although Spanish is studied for com- 
mercial purposes, only about one per cent. 0! 
those who study it ever use it. Yet he says 
French and German are necessary in learned 
careers. Do more than one per cent. use 
French and German in this way when every 
article of note is translated into English im- 
mediately ? 

If more prominent men had taken an interest 
in the study of Spanish for commercial pur- 
poses I wonder whether the Prince of Wales 
would have walked away with fifty million dol- 
lars worth of orders for England? It was not 
too low a language for the Prince to learn, and 
if reports are true, he did not hang his head 
in shame because he knew it. 

Then, too, we must look to the future. With 
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nineteen Central and South American Repub- 
es where Spanish is the native language is it 
too much to suppose that out of the years to 
come may emerge great literary lights from 


these countries? 
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In facet, rather than cast aspersions upon the 
study of Spanish, the great future of the lan- 
guage must give us pause. 

LouIseE PERKINS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 


BIBLE READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tue Supreme Court of the United States re- 
fused, on October 19, to consider the challenged 
validity of the provision of the Constitution of 
the State of Washington prohibiting Bible read- 
ing and instruction in the publie schools. 

The court dismissed, for want of a substan- 
tial Federal question involved, the appeal in the 
case of Clithero, ete., v. Showalter, ete., No. 80, 
in which it was claimed that the prohibition is 
violative of rights guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution and the Declaration of Indepen- 
cle nee. 

The provision of the Washington State Con- 
stitution, as construed by the Supreme Court 

Washington, affirmatively forbids religious 
worship, exercise or instruction in the publie 
school system. The lower court, upholding the 
constitutional provision, denied the petition of 
the appellants, taxpayers and parents, for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the State Board 
of Edueation to arrange the curriculum of the 
publie schools to provide for Bible reading and 
instruction. 

In opposing consideration, counsel for the 
state had maintained that the Federal Consti- 
tution makes no provision to protect citizens in 
This matter was said 
There 


their religious liberties. 
to be left to state constitutions and laws. 
is also no guarantee in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, it was declared, “of the right of 
these appellants to have the Bible read and 
studied in the publie schools.” 

The ease was instituted, according to the 
petition for appeal, in the Washington Supreme 
Court to compel the State Board of Education 
to make provision for daily Bible instruction 
in the publie schools. A petition incorporating 
this request was filed by George I. Clithero and 
#6 others with the board, September 9, 1930. 
Un September 26, 1930, the board passed a mo- 
tion that the petition be returned to Mr. 
Clithero, the board deciding that it “had no 


jurisdiction and no authority to make a decision 


of any kind upon the petition because it raised 
a constitutional question.” 

Construing this as a refusal to action, the 
petitioners asked the Supreme Court of the state 
to issue a writ of mandat, commanding the 
board to vaeate its action, and to receive and 
grant the petition. 

The state court ruled that Mr. Clithero 
suit to 


and 
his associates could not maintain a 
coerce action by a state officer or board unless 
they showed a pecuniary loss distinct from that 
suffered by the general public, its opinion shows. 

The state court declared that the “questions 
presented have all been decided against relators’ 
contentions in state ex rel. Dearle v. Frazier, 
102 Wash. 369, 173 Pae. 35, where an elaborate 
argument was indulged in and our State Con- 
stitution was held to forbid everything that is 
here demanded.” 

In the petition for appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which forms part 
of the unprinted record in the office of the 
clerk, it is contended on the part of Mr. Clithero 
and the others that “a denial of the things de- 
manded would be as a denial to petitioners of 
their rights and privileges guaranteed under the 
laws and Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Clithero and those with him are described 
in the record as “parents and school-age chil- 
dren of the State of Washington.” <A detailed 
list shows their ages to range from 6 years to 
57 years. 

The action of the Supreme Court was not un- 
expected and leaves the question of Bible read- 
ing and freedom of religion, guaranteed by all 
state constitutions, where it was before the case 
arose, Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist 
in school legislation, stated orally at the Federal 
Office of Education on October 19. 

The case was unique in that it represented 
for the first time an attempt to compel Bible 
reading, since other cases where Bible reading 
was involved, litigation was to restrain its read- 
ing on the grounds of an infringement of re- 











ligious liberty, he said. 


on the question of Bible reading was made avail- 


1 4 
able as follows: 


Bible reading in publie schools is now ex- 


pressly required by statute in 11 states and by 


order of the 


ot Columbia. It 


law in five states, and is generally construed as 


lawful in 20 other states. 
Bible reading in publie schools is held lawful 
Of 


by Supreme Court decisions of 12 states. 


these, six are found in states whose laws either 


specifically require or specifically permit Bible 
reading, and six are found in states whose laws 
are silent on the subject. 

In 


schools is generally regarded unlawful. 


12 states, Bible reading in the public 
This 
view rests on four state court decisions, one 
state attorney general’s opinion, one state su- 
perintendent’s ruling, while the other six states 
exclude its reading either by general consent or 
implied prohibition. In these states where its 
reading is regarded adversely, Bible reading in 
publie schools is generally construed as _ sec- 
tarian instruction or influence, or as an in- 
fringement of religious liberty and in conflict 
with the state constitutions. 


No constitution or law of any state has spe- 


CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 

To seek a common ground for student action 
in the present world crisis, to bring together 
students of North America and those of other 
continents, and to help elarify the guiding prin- 
ciples of the university here and abroad, was 
the purpose of the tenth annual conference of 
International Student Service, held September 
Ist to 9th at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, and attended by over 
two hundred students and leaders in university 
circles from thirty-nine countries. 

Representatives of nearly every creed and 
shade of political belief, of nearly every coun- 
try in Europe, of China, Japan, India, South 
Africa, Canada, Australia and Latin America, 
were included among the delegates, about ninety 


of whom were from this country, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five from overseas. 


Among 
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e-ally declared the Bible to be a sectarian 
book, nor has any state expressly prohibited its 
reading in the publie schools. No law requiring 
P’ble reading in publie schools has ever been 
held unconstitutional by the courts. However, 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota in 1929 
held a legislative enactment permitting Bible 
reading without comment to be in conflict with 
the constitution of that state. 

The power to regulate Bible reading in the 
of the state does not appear 
among the powers granted by the Constitution 
of the United States. The guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty found in the first amendment to 
the Federal Constitution place a restraint on 
the Congress from enacting laws respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, and this amendment can 


publie schools 


not be invoked by the states. 

The states in which Bible reading has been up- 
held by state supreme court decisions are: Col- 
orado, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Texas. 

The four states in which the highest court 
handed down adverse decisions are: Idaho 
Louisiana, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
United States Daily. 


and 


the 


were students 
faculty members from about forty colleges. 
The conference, first of its sort to be held in 


American delegates 


this country without religious or political spon- 
sorship of any kind, found itself faced even- 
tually by two major questions, two questions 
that dominated the student horizon in near!) 
every one of the thirty-nine countries the dele- 
gates represented. The first was the problem o! 
university overerowding, overproduction of 
graduates and the resultant unemployment that 
exists in the professions to-day. Nearly every 
one of the delegates testified to the alarming 
fact that the universities of his country were 
turning out a considerably greater number 0! 
candidates for the professions than our economic 
system can ever absorb, even in normal times. 

The second issue was what Dr. Walter M. 
Kotsechnig, general secretary of International 
Student Service, termed “the university’s failure 
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n the most vital respects in its function in 
social and international relationships. ‘Lhere 
is hardly ever been a time when the university 
as had so little influence on the political, eco- 
nomie and social life of the world as at present.” 

The speeches by promiment educators, Euro- 
pean and American, which formed part of the 
conference program, were aimed at acquainting 
elegates with the broad facts of to-day’s politi- 
il, economic and university situation in 
America, Europe and Asia. The discussions 
that followed gave delegates from every coun- 
try an opportunity to thresh out in open forum 
the bitterly contested issues—racial, political and 
economie—that divide Europe to-day; and re- 
sulted in conerete and striking plans for con- 
certed student action for the future. 

The conference was opened by Dr. Stanley 
\X. Hornbeck, chief of the division of Far East- 
ern affairs of the United States State Depart- 
ment, who, on behalf of President Hoover, 
ereeted the delegates in an address that went 
farther than any administration speech had 
gone previously in indicating abandonment of 
this government’s poliey of “isolation.” The 
speech, which was considered an expression of 
an inereased willingness on the part of the 
President to cooperate with Europe both politi- 
cally and economically, created a stir in diplo- 
matie eireles. 

Dr. Kotschnig, speaking the following day on 
“International Student Service and the Univer- 
sity,” declared that the tendency to overprofes- 
sionalization which characterizes higher educa- 
tion throughout the world to-day had cut the 
university off from society at the very moment 
when its contribution was most acutely needed. 
He asserted that the university was at present 
making no attempt to inculeate a sense of social 
responsibility in students, nor to combat the 
ignorance of international problems that led to 
militant nationalism on the one hand, and to 
“the sentimental internationalism, so prevalent 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, that refuses to recog- 
nize any differences between peoples” on the 
other. He ealled the latter attitude “as warped 
and as dangerous” as exaggerated nationalism. 

Dr. Kotschnig declared that the university, 
by its failure to present concrete labor problems, 
by its aloofness, detachment and “intellectual 
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snobbery” was serving to widen rather than 
bridge the growing gulf between elasses that 
was threatening catastrophe to-day. By its 
overproduction of graduates, it is partially re- 
ponsible, he said, for “one of the most danger- 
ous elements in the social unrest of to-day—the 
despair of those who after completing their 
studies ean find no suitable posts.” “Jobless 
vraduates, and students faced with a prospect 
of two or three years of unemployment after 
graduation are turning in desperation to any 
sort of political extreme that promises complete 
reversal of existing conditions. In Germany 
over half the student body are Hitlerites; in 
Greece, a great proportion are Communists.” 
Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of Smith 
College, offering an “Analysis of American 
Civilization” later that day disputed the ae- 
cepted notion that this country is inferior to 
Europe in culture because it is “young.” 


The European has a vague notion that we are 
inferior in culture because, he says, we are young. 
In what sense are we young? Politically, what 
republic is older? The German Empire is far 
newer than the United States of America politi- 
cally. We are much older because we have come 
from people who have merely changed their coun- 
try. Where did they come from? They came from 
your countries. So we are just as old as anybody. 
We are young then only in the particular combina 
tion in which we exist. ... 

It may be true that our country is uncultured, 
but I do not think we can excuse it by youth in 
any of the ordinary senses of the word. The ob- 
jection, I believe, is made first because of the 
enormous size of our middle classes. You come to 
a country where an enormous proportion of the 
people are well off. It is not only that we have a 
great many ‘‘new rich,’’ but that we have a great 
many ‘‘new well-off.’’ But if you have in mind 
the elastic society we have here, with vast numbers 
rising from hand labor to wealth in several genera- 
tions, you begin to see that the expectation with 
which foreigners come to investigate American 
society, the expectation of people having been 
brought up in comfortable surroundings, is not 
valid. Half of them have been brought up in very 
humble surroundings. If you took the same pro- 
portion of the population here which you would 
expect to find cultivated in Europe, the cultural 
level would be about equal, but the objector takes 
a much bigger slice of America and therefore finds 
the proportion lower. 
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Dr. Neilson found that a similar retort might 
be made to derogatory comparisons between 


American students and Europeans. 


send to college ten times as many persons 


We 
proportionally 
take one in a thousand and send him to college in 
hundred another 


as any European country. If you 


one country, and one in a in 
country, it is clear that the average level of ability 
in the second college will be much lower than the 


first. 

In 
tries of Europe, men correspond, not to our uni- 
versity population, but to the top 10% of our uni- 
versity population. Why have the other 
Because of the efficiency of our educational 


universities in Franee and in other coun- 


do we 
Co7.? 
90% F 


institutions. If our colleges were made up of our 


top 10%, they would make a better showing to 
the world. gut we are educating a grade of 


natural ability that is left in Europe to indus 


trial occupations, to the minor clerical work which 


can be engaged in without higher training. We 
do it beeause we believe in education—it may be 


said naively and touchingly—but profoundly. 


Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, presented the “American Con- 
ception of the followed by the 


Abbé Joseph Gremaud, ot 
Fribourg, Switzerland, who set forth the Euro- 


University,” 
the University of 


pean conception: 
The American university is a school 
cents and adults. That If the adults are 


ready for the highest levels of study and educa 


for adoles 


is all. 


tion, they can obtain instruction on those levels; 
if they are practically illiterate and can hardly 
read and write their own language, they can get 
instruction on that level in the same university. 
America being what it is, I find this an excellent 
thing. 

America, according to Dr. MacCracken, is 
characterized by 
a vicarious passion for education. Our enthusiasm 
for education in this country is an enthusiasm for 


somebody else to have it. 


Our oldest universities, such as Harvard and 
Yale, were founded by the community to educate 
its ministers; our State universities, by parents 
who wanted their children to have a better educa- 
tion than they had; and our women’s colleges for 
the most part by men who believed that women 


ought to be better educated. 

Higher education in this country is a product, 
not of the passion for learning of a group of stu- 
dents or professors, as in Europe, but of the com- 
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munity as a whole, who believe that education is a 
good thing for the public at large. The Ameri 
can student is studying, not as the result of his 
nature, but through the will of the 
munity. It is that that explains his 
parochialism and his passion for applying his 
knowledge long before he really knows what it is 


own com- 


situation 


all about. 


Abbé Gremaud found the European univer 
sity characterized by “extreme specialization,” 
which had led to its maintaining a 
isolation,” just when the nation had the greatest 


‘ 


‘splendid 


need of its cooperation. 

Claude W. Guillebaud, pro-proctor of the 
University of Cambridge in England, speaking 
on the “Power of the Past and the Realities ot 
To-day,” declared that the formation 
United States of Europe was an impossibility, 
cultural and traditional differences being, in his 
“The family has 


ot a 


eyes, insuperable obstacles. 
broken up and not even a federal structure is 
in the least likely ever to unite the members 
again under a single roof. Even the more mod- 
est proposal of a European customs union would 
be met by most formidable difficulties.” 

Dr. Arnold Wolfers, director of the School of 
Polities in Berlin, and chairman of the confer- 
ence, presented a masterly analysis of “The 
Crisis in the West,” maintaining that “the pres- 
ent depression is more than one of those cyclical 
crises which have shaken the capitalistic world 
every seven or eight years” because it is an 
inescapable demonstration that the Western 
World has reached the limitations of every eco- 
nomic system within its choice. He saw no 
system which promised a cure-all, but declared 
that for the immediate future, only the help ot 
America in lightening the burden of debts and 
reparations in the economic field and her “«dis- 
interested mediation” in the international field, 
would make economie recovery possible. 

“In helping, America certainly will be helping 
herself, too, for she will be leading the way out 
of a erisis which is threatening the whole of 
Western civilization.” 

“The Crisis in the East” was presented by 
Dr. S. K. Datta, former member of the Indian 
parliament, and also a delegate to the London 
Round Table Conference. “The Asiatic coun- 
tries believed, that the inner nexus of unity 
would be discovered in nationalism, whether cul- 
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tural, economie or imperialistic. Nationalism 
has succeeded to a certain extent, but as we look 
into the future, it may be doubted whether it 
will continue to hold people together, especially 
under the stress of economic inequality.” 

Dr. John Hope, president of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Negro Education in the United 
States,” and Dr. Alain Locke, head of the phi- 
losophy department at Howard University, con- 
tributed a study of “The Negro in Art.” The 
race problem in this country was presented by 
Miss Marion Cuthbert, former dean of women 
at Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., and the 
racial situation in Europe, was analyzed by 
James Parkes, author of “The Jew and His 
Neighbor,” and head of the department of eul- 
tural cooperation of International Student Ser- 
vice. A spirited discussion, in which leaders of 
German, Austrian and Polish nationalist stu- 
dent organizations, and of Jewish student or- 
ganizations here and abroad, participated, fol- 
lowed Mr. Parkes’ speech. Mr. Parkes com- 
mented: 

“This is the first time in the ten years of our 
history that the discussion of this topie has been 
carried on without tension and bitterness, and 
that our delegates have been able to hear without 
resentment points of view directly opposed to 
their own. Our conference this year marks tre- 
mendous progress.” 

The diseussion resulted in a resolution to have 
International Student Service arrange a tour 
to Palestine for non-Jewish students during the 
coming year, before the next Jewish-anti- 
Semitie student conference, of which the organi- 
zation has already held three. It is proposed to 
give Central and Eastern European students an 
opportunity to see the Jew in his own cultural 
background. 

Other resolutions growing out of the confer- 
ence included a decision to sponsor a conference 
of experts abroad in 1932, for the purpose of 
investigating the whole problem of university 
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overcrowding, overproduction of graduates and 
unemployment in the professions. Professors, 
students and representatives of organizations of 
employers and employees will be among the 
delegates. 

The crux of the university and professional 
overcrowding situation was seen to be the need 
for a saner appreciation on the part of public 
opinion of the intrinsie worth and dignity of 
manual labor and other forms of practical work, 
in contrast to the over-emphasis hitherto placed 
on purely intellectual occupations. 

To combat American student indifference to, 
and ignorance of, international affairs, a prob- 
lem which was a high point in the conference 
diseussions, and which occasioned a bitter and 
despairing outburst on the part of the American 
undergraduates present, it was decided that the 
organization hold an annual seminar of a month 
in Russia for twenty picked American seniors 
and graduate students, to terminate by a con- 
ference with Russian students. Similar semi- 
nars will be held in Italy and Germany. 

Plans were made in the final recommendations 
for a Balkan student conference next year; for 
the establishment of student self-help and rural 
social work movements in India, and possibly 
in China, similar to those the organization has 
sponsored in Wales, in Bulgaria, in Poland and 
in other European countries; for the granting 
of medical scholarships in European universities 
to South African students, who are frequently 
debarred from their own country’s medical 
schools; and a proposal was made to organize, 
where possible, “University Weeks,” during 
which an attempt would be made to bring before 
the university and the outside world “some of 
the most urgent problems of university educa- 
tion to-day.” 

Next year’s conference of International Stu- 
dent Service will be held during the summer 
near Brno in Czechoslovakia. 

HELENE BLANCHARD 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
COLOMBIA 
THE basis of the present school system in 
Colombia is the organie law, No. 39, promul- 


gated in the year 1903, under the able minister 
of education Doctor Antonio Jose Uribe, proba- 
bly ablest educational leader of Colombia, and 
under the presidency of Doctor Jose Manuel 
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Marroquin. However, this organie law is ex- 
ceedingly general in character and lays down 
but the barest skeleton of the system. It con- 
sists of but 46 articles totalling not more than 
about 2,500 words. 

According to the nature of Colombian legis- 
lative procedure it is supplemented by presi- 
dential decree amounting to more in this case 
than the legislative act. The decree, No. 491, 
of the year 1904, consists of 186 articles, or 
approximately 17,550 words. This decree out- 
lines in detail the administration of the organic 
law and defines also, in quite lengthy detail, all 
meaning and terms of said law. 

The law is further defined in regard to other 
certain specific details in decree No. 229 of the 
year 1905, decree No. 1601 of the year 1916, 
and decree No. 571 of the year 1926. 

In addition, the educational system is guided 
continually by bulky bulletins issued monthly 
by the educational ministry of the government. 
These revistas or bulletins contain many treat- 
ises by well-known educators of the country 
besides suggestions of the educational ministry 
of the government. The uniformity with which 
these suggestions are carried out would vary as 
much as the individuality of the teachers and 
directors themselves. 

Probably the most significant statement one 
could about the educational system of 
Colombia, if approached in a comparative way 
to our school systems, would be to say that the 
Colombian educational system compares to the 
S. as the govern- 


make 


educational system of the U. 
ment system of Colombia compares to the gov- 
ernmental system of the U. S. That is, if one 
who is familiar with our educational system 
should make a comparative study of the two 
governments he could deduce the main charac- 
teristics of the Colombian educational system. 
For instance, Colombian government is of the 
centralized type and Catholic. Likewise the 
Colombian educational system is very centralized 
and very catholic. The aforementioned type of 
federal law and decree serves to substantiate the 
first point while a literal translation of the 
first article of the organic law will substantiate 
the second point. It reads as follows: “Public 
instruction in Colombia will be organized and 
directed in accordance with the Catholic re- 


ligion.” 
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According to the above-mentioned 
decrees public instruction is divided into pri 
mary, secondary, industrial and professional. 
Primary education is free but not compulsory. 
However, subsequently it is defined as compul 
sory by law, but, lacking means of enforcement, 


this law hardly changes it from its former 
status. Primary education is under the charge 
of the departments (corresponding to the states 
in the U. S.), secondary edueation is under the 
sare of both the national and departmental gov- 
ernments and also the municipalities, the indus 
trial and professional education is taken care 
of by the nation or the departments. General 
administration is in the hands of the executive 
power as they term their central executive de- 
partment of government, whereas the immediate 
care of the schools is in charge of the depart- 
mental governors through directors or secre- 
taries of public instruction. 

Outside of public instruction there exist cor- 
responding private schools. These play an im 
portant part especially in secondary education, 
as technical and commercial institutes, universi 
ties, ete. 

Besides the above-mentioned, the eivilizing ot 
the aborigines is under the care of national! 
government throughout the territories, that is 
the intendencies and comisarias. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Article 6 of organic law says it is the obli- 
gation of the departments to establish primar) 
schools to teach the elements, principally those 
which train for citizenship and prepare for 
agriculture, manufacturing and commerce. Pri- 
mary education is generally thought of, depend- 
ing on the locality, anything up to the first six 
years of education. Primary schools are divided 
into three kinds: (1) rural schools, (2) urban 
schools and (3) kindergartens. 

Rural Schools (escuelas rurales) eomprise by 
far the majority of all schools, for the majority 
of the population are country dwellers. How- 
ever, municipalities may support rural schools 
and likewise private institutions. They are 
classed as rural schools more from the fact that 
they are the simplest and most elemental of the 


entire system. 
These rural schools are divided 


into two 
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lasses again, those of one sex and those ealled 


alternating. The former are found in districts 
of denser population where there are enough 
The 
alternating get their name from the fact that one 


numbers to supply schools of separate sex. 


school serves for each sex, alternating during the 
day; as, for instance, one sex in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, for periods of two hours 
each. They are found in more backward dis- 
tricts where the population is less dense, where, 
perhaps but some twenty pupils can be served. 
Again either one of these two schools may be 
periodical or permanent according, as the law 
dictates, “to the necessities of the people, the 
resources of the departments or as local circum- 
stances may require.” 
The curricula in these escuelas rurales or 
rural schools extends over three years and com- 
the subjects of arithmetic, reading, writ- 


prise 

ing, religion, a little geography, civie instruc- 
n, agriculture and the manual arts. 

These 


schools are found in the municipal centers and 


Urban Schools (esceuelas urbanas). 


localities of denser population. The ideal type, 
as described in the organic decree supplemen- 
tary to the organic law, takes in a period of six 
years of study. The eurricula include the fol- 
lowing: Religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, national history, natural 
history, Spanish grammar, physies, singing, 
yinnasium, ¢ivies, agriculture and domestic arts 
for the girls. The average age of attendance 
runs from six to fifteen years of age. 

However, like many Latin-American institu- 
tions these urban schools seldom measure up to 
the ideal. Due to the poverty of the rank and 
file who patronize these schools, the children at 
the end of three or four years of schooling are 
foreed to abandon their studies to aid their 
parents. 

t thus results that the first four years of this 
plan comprises the ordinary type of this class of 
scl 


1001. In the larger and more flourishing cen- 


ters we find these four year primary urban 
schools supplemented by what are ealled escuelas 
superiores or Higher Schools. These are not to 
be confused with the High Schools of our land, 
lor they are but elementary schools more like our 
Junior High Schools, although not represent- 
ing as many years of study. They are attended 
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by pupils desiring to prepare for their secon- 
dary education. 

Most of the departments (states) have devel- 
oped these urban schools gradually and in an 
In most eases all such schools 
in one locality are under the administration of 


evolutionary way. 


one director who is aided by subdirectors or 
In some districts each szhool 
distinet Salaries 
range slightly higher than those in the rural 


sectional teachers. 
is administered as a unit. 
schools, depending upon the locality. 

Administration and teaching of primary in- 
struction is controlled considerably by a more 
or less elaborate system of inspection evolving 
from the national government through the Min- 
istry of Education. The directors of public 
are the 
agents of this system in the various depart- 


instruction and national inspectors 
ments (states) and school territories. 

The former, that is the directors of public 
instruction, are appointed by the governors of 
the departments (states) while the latter, that 
is, the national inspectors, are appointed by the 
executive power, that is the central authority. 
Subordinate to the above are the provincial in- 
spectors. (A province is a subdivision of a 
department or state). These provincial inspee 
tors do the real work of checking up, visiting 
the schools personally, giving varying amounts 
of directions, correcting irregularities, selecting 
the teaching personnel and in a general way 
inaugurate any new and useful improvements. 
Thus we can see that considerable control of the 
primary schools is exercised by successive steps 
from the central authority. 

The several above-mentioned types of primary 
schools have their fiscal needs taken care of by 
local inspectors (inspectores locales) who are 
employed by the provinces (subdivisions of the 
states). This is an honorary position much like 
our loeal school boards. They generally work 
altruistically and industriously for the material 
needs of the schools. Ordinarily the parish 
priests perform this function. 

Complementing the administrative machinery 
mentioned above, there exists in each municipal- 
ity, councils of inspection (juntas de inspeccion) 
made up of the town mayor (Alcalde), the 
parish priest (Parroco), the president of the 
town council (Presidente del Concejo) and some 


outstanding citizen. This body in a great mea- 
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sure provides for the progress ol the schools 
of its locality. 

Speaking of the expenses of the three above- 
mentioned types of elementary edueation, it 
may be said that they are distributed between 
the national, departmental and municipal gov- 
ernments. The national government pays for 
the Also the 
national government takes entire charge of the 
schools and other institutions for eivilizing of 


school materials as texts, ete. 


the aborigines in the intendencias and national 
territories. The departments pay for the teach- 
ing personnel and the municipalities furnish the 
school plant and equipment. 

The source of income in 1923 was as follows: 
national government 4.8 per cent., departmental 
governments 65.9 per cent. and municipal gov- 
ernments 28 per cent. However, half of the 
4.5 per cent. contributed by the national gov- 
ernment is for use in the national territories. 

There are no special sources of income set 
aside for school expenditures. Appropriations 
are taken from the publie treasuries and like- 
wise these amounts fluctuate according to fiseal 
circumstances of the governments. 

In general, primary education has begun to 


make serious inroads against illiteracy. It is 


perhaps unfair to measure the quantity or qual- 
ity of their education against that in the United 
States. 

However, there is a tremendous spirit of hope 


and optimism in their general attitude toward 
education. The writer has visited some of these 
urban schools and associated in the company 
of the teaching personnel. The buildings are 
generally rented, most often of one room, the 


furniture often consists of benehes and table 
desks, home-made. 


There « 0 iy teaching aides. 
There are not many teaching aides. The 


Slates are used and some 
paper. 
text-books are good, often printed by the Ameri- 
can Book Company and others of the U.S. The 
buildings are naturally quite open in the tropics. 
The general attitude of the pupils is noisy but 
busy. 

Schools for the Aborigines are provided for 
the immense indigenous population of Colombia. 
The vast eastern sections and some central parts 
of Colombia, as the Choco, Tierradentro, Goaj- 
ira, ete., are peopled by barely civilized Indians. 
Colombia is quite conscious of her duty to these 
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native peoples but the Christianizing and edu- 
eating of these peoples is an Herculean task. 
Sections are inaccessible, tribes are often at war 
ach other and offer in many cases a 
It is 
said some practice customs bordering on bar- 
This duty is however entrusted almost 
It is interesting to 


with 
resentful attitude toward any intrusion. 


barity. 
solely to Catholie missions. 
note that here in modern times is going on a 
process very similar to the Catholie mission 
system of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 
Industrial Schools are found in some depart- 
ments and territories where in conjunction with 
the elements there is taught industrial education 
such as weaving of various kinds, agriculture, 
silk cultures and other manual arts. Plants of 
such type are only beginning really to develop 
but it is planned to develop such schools to 


greater extent. 
H. C. Lanks 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FEATURING FAIRHAVEN 
WueEnN I was at Bridgewater one day in the 
spring, consorting with the entertainingly con- 


servative schoolmasters whom Payson Smith 
assembles every now and then, three separate 
men incidentally remarked that if I wanted to 
see schools well run by a real master I should 
spend some time in Charlie Prior’s bailiwicks, 
Fairhaven and Mattapoisett. 

I have ventured to drag you along before this 
on pedagogical pilgrimages to Beveridgeton, 
which is Omaha; Morganburg, otherwise An- 
tioch; Kellygrad, alias Binghamton; and Chewn- 
ingopolis, or Evansville. I hope you will come 
on with me to the Priory, by which I mean the 
two beautiful towns on Buzzards Bay next east- 
ward from Keithville, which the unenlightened 
call New Bedford. 

Inlets of blue sea water curve through green 
You would not feel uneasy if your 
younger boys tried sailing in these sheltered 


meadows. 


coves, and, as for swimming—oh, boy! You walk 
over a handsome long bridge spanning water 
once alive with a hundred whaling ships. A 
handsome spire thrusts upwards out of a layer 
of glorious old trees. The charm is not spoiled 
by factories. It is a town of pretty homes, of 
churches and of such a comfortable sense of 
content that I should imagine the unique feature 
of Prior’s work would get very little attention 
from the respectable burghers, who seem to me 
as calmly satisfied as most New England com- 
munities, resting on their storied past. Fair- 
haven, with its tablets, memorials and historical 
museum, reminds you that the Norsemen settled 
here five hundred years before Columbus. Here 
was born of Gudrid and Karlsefne the first 
white child of all America. Out of Fairhaven 
sailed Ezekiel Hopkins in the Alfred, on which 
John Paul Jones hoisted the first American flag 
to fly from a vessel. All this I read in the 
Fairhaven history book which Ruth Brockle- 
bank, a teacher in the Rogers Grammar School, 
has written for the children to study. In it, the 
deeds that men have done for this old town are 
set down in enlivening stories. There is especial 


praise for Henry Rogers, oil magnate, born 
here of humble parentage and later hestowing 
churches, libraries, schools and parks upon his 
birthplace. 

Charles Prior has been 
for what must seem to a Chicagoan a phe- 
Every sum- 


superintendent here 


nomenally long time—fifteen years. 
mer, like most Massachusetts schoolmasters, he 
sees a migration of many of his experienced 
teachers, lured away by higher salaries. In New 
England one must begin again training the new 
ones into the ways of the departed. 
CODIFIED EXPERIENCE 
I like Prior’s outlines of school ways found to 
One is in 


work well. They are terse and crisp. 


every teacher’s possession. These summaries of 
experience tell you the time between opening 
and closing of school every day is a very 
precious period, paid for by the town, which is 
entitled to service well thought out and planned. 
Every exercise has to be guided by a definite 
purpose, not left to chance nor turned this way 
and that by incidents. 

To make a plan will require of you, at first, 
much time, but professional work is planned 
work, with a clear purpose guiding it. 

We hear much praise of personality, says the 
outline. Good! I like a pleasing personality in 
a doctor, but I want to know first that he is 
well up in professional skill. 

It is well to create a pleasing atmosphere 
through your personality. The unanalytiec may 
call you a good teacher but, if you have no clear 
idea of what you want, how to get it, and 
whether you really have got it or not, you are 
not a teacher, just a pleasing personality. 

Prior makes no pretension to wit, scholarship, 
originality or eminent skill. During the whole 
day he said nothing of himself except as I 
coaxed it out of him. But in these outlines are 
bits of pure Priorism. 

I noted one—‘Some things to keep in mind 
when a supervisor visits you.” It is a list of 
the points in teaching which impress an inspec- 


tor favorably. Prior wants his teachers marked 
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high. As he is one of the most frequent of 
supervisors to visit your class, what this stand- 
ing announcement means is that he believes you 
are entitled to be seen at your best. The last 
thing in this list of what to keep in mind when 
-“Your treatment of 
the supervisor on leaving.” I used to get un- 
satis‘actory marks from a late lamented superin- 
tendent of the New York schools. No Prior 
hinted to me that I should not have let my relief 
plainly. 


your work is inspected is 


at the supervisor’s departure show 
Would that I now were teaching! I would try 
this on the arriving inspector: “I have been 
hoping you would come. I am right glad to 
Then, after half an hour of torture: 


I wish you might stay 


see you.” 
“Must you go so early? 
longer. Do come again soon.” 

Here are other things that struck me in the 
suggestion each teacher has from the Fairhaven 
When a parent complains, 
guard your temper. If you lose it your effee- 
Don’t exaggerate, don’t pro- 
Most 
You 


should have your materials well in hand and in 


superintendent : 


tiveness is gone. 
test. Let your faets be indisputable. 
parents are reasonable if skilfully treated. 


full amount. 

A designated pupil, immediately a visitor 
comes in, should offer a chair and a book. 

Each pupil should keep an assignment book 
and write carefully each assignment of lesson 
when given. 

Mach teacher is responsible for the success of 
her pupils. 

When assigned to study periods you will not 
use the time for other work. Your best place is 
not the front of the room. 

Better not have your children try a self-gov- 
erning organization until you have found that 
you can govern them yourself. 

Prior told me he is converted to pupil self 
government as an indispensable school exere?se 
for the coming civie duties of this generation, 
and that his best disciplinarians among the 
teachers are the ones who seem to throw the 
greatest responsibility on children to diseuss and 
decide what proper conduct is. 

Of course, he touches up the points of these 
standing suggestions by discussions with teach- 
ers in meetings. 

His bulletins must take a great number of 
hours. But they seem to me worth many times 
the trouble they cost. 
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Montelair Bliss used to advocate a separate 
notebook for every teacher in which the inspec 
tor wrote comments after a visit and left the 
book with her. When he came back she gave 
him his notes as a cue to following up what lh 
had said before. Prior’s bulletins, omitting per 
sonal reference, recite especially good things he 
has observed on his rounds, even reproducing 
blackboard drawings used in some particular]; 
good lesson. These paragraphs of specific 
reasons for his praise are an example of getting 
a school system to lift itself by its own boot 
straps. The best poems written by the children 
are reproduced: “Fireflies,” “What I Like,” 
“The Baby,” “Toys,” “Games,” anything you 
want. One girl, bless her unescapable feminin- 
ity, had rhymed of her attempts to make her 
hair curl and coneluded to “adjust myself to 
fate and be a good sport though my hair is 
straight.” 

Every school man I have known has his obses- 
Prior’s, on the day I visited him, was the 
dread of formalism. The salute to the flag is a 
beautiful ceremony. Repeated too often and 
without diseussion of its meaning or questioning 
on what are you going to do about it or what 
have you done, it degenerates into only beautifu! 
sound. Prior served overseas in the world war 
and noted the officials’ opinion that too much 
use of the oath of allegiance creates indifference 
or even antipathy. The Fairhaven bulletins 
bristle with warnings that form grows deaden- 
ing, abstract ideas get anesthetic. Things taugh' 
must be vivified and related to aetion. Get your 
feet on the ground often. 


sion. 


Wuat Are You DoinG For FAIRHAVEN 

The thing that makes Fairhaven especially 
unique among schools known to me is the per- 
sistent urge for making school life a patriotic 
adventure. In all the halls and classrooms | 
saw pupils’ colored posters, old and new: “Rake 
your leaves out of the gutter,” “Pick up the 
litter in your own yard,” “Help your mother,” 
“A good citizen does something for his city; 
what have you done for Fairhaven?” 

I happened into Elizabeth Hastings’ class- 
room as her junior service league was in session. 
She was seated among the children and was as 
interested and uninterrupting as the visitors. A 
boy president was hearing reports of committees 
on eivie help: progress in scrapbook making 
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for the hospital, schemes for keeping the new 
school buildings spick and span, the latest sug- 
gestions in the matter of infantile paralysis, 


thrift campaign and the destruction of ragweed 
by the school children for the benefit of the 
sneezers of Fairhaven. 

In each school building I noted large score 
cards in the main hall, recording the number of 
civie deeds done by pupils of different elasses. 
Beginning thirteen years ago the Fairhaven 
teachers have experimented with the idea that 
boys and girl reeeiving education at the cost of 
the community should, while taking it, be giving 
something in return. It may not be much, but 
f encouraged and recognized, the civie spirit 
may develop into the habit of active citizenship. 
So says Mr. Prior. 

By degrees, the scheme has developed into a 
Each 
class is a Junior Improvement Association, a 
sort of understudy of the Fairhaven citizens’ 
organization that looks after tree planting and 
other means of beautifying the city. The teach- 
ers found that the organization needs a moder- 
ate amount of money and that the handling of 
funds is good training for the citizen. You 
become a member of the society by reason of 
But your enlisting 


regular feature of the school program. 


your enrolment in the school. 
as a paying member is entirely voluntary. In 
any ease, you are frequently asked what you 
have done for Fairhaven that has done so much 
lor you. 

Prior says he has become convinced that so 
large a majority of human beings, other than 
him and me, are strengthened by recognition of 
one’s good deeds that the schools find it desir- 
able to reeord and reward the civie acts per- 
formed by the children. Ten hours of service 
for others gives you a handsome pin of blue, 
white and gold inseribed: “F.J.I.A. Civie Ser- 
vice.” A hundred hours brings a certificate. 
For a hundred and fifty hours, a third of which 
have been given to service other than to the 
school, you get a civie diploma signed by your 
principal, superintendent and president of the 
board, certifying that you have made this prepa- 
ration for a life of good citizenship in com- 
munity, state and nation. At the top of it is 
this motto: “The Noblest Motive is the Public 
Good.” 


I saw a young matron wearing the pin. She 
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said her diploma is framed and hanging in her 
home, more valued than her high-school sheep- 
skin, which is still rolled up. You, as a psy- 
chologist and philosopher, can conjecture the 
deep reason why this is so. The one testifies 
to familiarity with the high-toned influences of 
quadratic equations, Latin prosody and the eul- 
ture canonized by college entrance boards; the 
other credits relieving trees of caterpillars’ nests, 
killing rats, putting ashes upon icy walks and 
doing work for people who can not afford to 
hire. 
SEconD NEW-ENGLAND REVOLUTION 

Mind you, this is in New England, where Tom 
Briggs’ Harvard lecture is still a shocking 
memory of suggestion that the high schools of 
that region are wedded to a culture remote from 
civie duty. This is in New England, in which 
school-master Vinyard, in his book, says the 
fewest number of teachers know anything of 
citizenship training. 

If any one has gone farther than Prior in 
stressing general welfare, let his name be 
shouted, and I’ll take you on a pilgrimage to 
his school. On the day I was in Fairhaven, 
Prior told me the high-school students had 
voted to divide the profits of school athletic and 
other entertainments with the Fairhaven welfare 
fund. 

You don’t have to write to the Fairhaven 
superintendent for details of his scheme. He'll 
tell you the motive is the main thing. Realize 
your school is supported by the money of every 
day laborer and factory hand in your town who 
have no children at all. Realize that all the 
guff about class spirit and school loyalty is nine 
tenths selfishness at best. Get a bigger spirit 
than that! Let’s put our town before our school. 
It has been paying for our education for many 
years. What have we done for it What can 
we do? Take a piece of chalk; stand in front 
of a class; ask the questions and write down the 
answers. You will get a list of services more 
valuable to your children than Prior’s summary 
is, for it will be their own. Get your good writ- 
ers to tell the newspapers about it. Get the 
service organized as well as spelling is, or 
geography. Cheer up the pupil officers and keep 
enough in the background to give them a sense 
of self-direction; but let them feel you know 
they are running the biggest thing in the school. 
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Lure them into studying your town’s needs, 
physical and political. 

Don’t let Kilpatrick or Bagley mean you when 
they say American school children, pampered 
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with delightful club life, with their athletics, 
dramaties and dancing parties, are vaccinated 
against catching the real spirit of cooperative 
conduct of an unselfish democracy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MONTHLY RATION 
From the sixty-three new books offered by 
respected publishers this month I recommend 
the following twenty-four as aids to suecess in 


your big business. 


NOW A FEARLESS CIVICS 

Let me, for the reasons given, doff my hat to 
Edmonson, University of Michigan, and Dondi- 
neau, public schools of Detroit. In their book! 
they have pushed civics down into the junior 
high school where they reach more coming citi- 
zens. They have saturated the informational 
content with a virile flavor of obligation. They 
stimulate community knowledge with the desire 
to become intelligent participants in public 
welfare. They correct the selfish individualism 
of the older education by stressing the fact that 
your getting on involves the duty of doing your 
share in the world’s work for the benefit of the 
They present the 
machinery of government as incidental to these 
larger aims. They integrate occupations and a 
variety of often separated portions of social 
They use lan- 


world as much as of yourself. 


science with clarity and unity. 
guage and examples suited to their clientage. 
They analyze the good citizen into qualities and 
acts largely belonging to boys and girls of the 
adolescent level. They enrich their book with 
cartoons and photographs of current interest. 
They make it a veritable workbook by many and 
thought-compelling problems. They tell you to 
use the actual elections in your community as 
oceasions for parallel ones in your school, pupils 
scanning the papers for policies and qualifica- 
tions of candidates, campaigning and voting for 
these in school. They do not abide by the absurd 
pussyfoot command to keep controversial sub- 
jects out of school. They put the task of dis- 
cussion and conelusion on the pupils, relieving 
the teacher of the charge of offensive partisan- 
ship, a condemnation which might put a stop to 
practical and needed attention to citizenship 

1 James B. Edmonson, Arthur Dondineau, ‘‘Citi- 


zenship and Occupations through Problems.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 759 pp. $1.80. 


problems. They show realization that public 
schools were recommended as civic and political 
trainers by those who established the United 
States, and were made a public charge not so 
much for aiding parents to get their children 
advantaged as to maintain and improve govern- 
ment by the people. 


SCHOLARSHIP AS SERVICE 

Two bulletins issued by the School of Eduea- 
tion, Indiana University, you will find prime 
examples of research turned to present needs.” * 
They offer classified summaries of writings on 
good will, ideals, nationalism, international atti- 
tudes, individualism, polities, religion, human 
nature, group behavior, war and peace. They 
exemplify a superb application of scholarship 
to current needs. If you have periods of civic 
lassitude I recommend your using these books 
as anthologies, for doctrine, for edification and 
for a brace. 

DEMOCRACY 

THE epic story of man’s wounds from the 
Frankenstein of machinery, the awakening of 
national conscience, the rise of the working 
people, the awakening of legislatures, the idea 
of a living wage, the growth of the unions, the 
effect of strikes, pensions, doles, socialism and 
contemporary events from 1900 are the subject 
of Professor Pipkin’s history :* “Social Politics 
and Modern Democracies.” Two old civiliza- 
tions, French and English, are the main fields 
of study. The nature and effect of their 
ameliorative laws are presented. Their prog- 
ress in putting their national life in the way of 
reason and justice in domestic policies and inter- 
national relations is traced. At the beginning 

2 Henry Lester Smith, Levi McKinley Krueger, 
‘‘Source Book, Psychology of Human Relation- 
ships, Individual and Social.’’ 107 pp. 50 cents. 

8 Henry Lester Smith, Harold Littell, ‘‘Source 
Book, Philosophy of Human Relations, Individual! 
and Collective.’’ 326 pp. 75 cents. 


Both by University Book Store, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

4 Charles W. Pipkin, ‘‘Social Politics and Mod- 
ern Democracies.’’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Two Vols. 794 pp. $7.50. 
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of the nineteenth century the worker was alien 
from participation in the life of the community 
as a whole. His progress to responsible citizen- 
ship is what popular government means to-day. 
In a confusion of opinion as to the success or 
failure of democracy near at home, in a more or 
less vivid realization that when “the people” 
are mentioned it has to mean people over 90 
per cent. of whom are laborers, the clearness 
with which Professor Pipkin brings out the fact 
that democracy must mean government by 
working people is striking. He abstains from 
argument and propaganda. His narrative is of 
movements and acts. 


TONIC SOCIOLOGY 


Our of the dust clouds of the conflict of 
philosophers, metaphysicists, moralists and re- 
formers, Clarence Case comes bringing a new 
sociology,> “trying to point out certain sub- 
processes which make up that more comprehen- 
sive process called social progress.” Herbert 
Spencer’s evolution as progress needs cleaning 
up. Mere adaptability to environment won’t 
do. If the environment is bad, the fitting for 
it is anything but progress. Spengler’s denial 
of consideration of thought of past or future 
to all but western civilization is an eloqyettt ex- 
aggeration. Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, Chi- 
nese disprove it. Lists of the marks of progress 
give us mostly preferences of the markers. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s definition as “society’s passage 
from good to more of the same” does not save 
“good” from the region of dispute. But with 
the Alexander-Bain style of dismissing hair- 
splitting as a preventive of starting on the 
journey, Mr. Case euts the knots: “Let’s assume 
we know what we mean by social progress, that 
it is an actual fact, that we ean recognize it 
when it comes down the road, that we have the 
collective wisdom to direct the common life.” 
When he gets into his stride, the professor 
climbs upon a pile of problems and selects old 
and new pieces of perplexity which he exhibits 
with a raciness and point irresistibly arresting. 
Read his “grown-up infantility” if you want 
piquaney and power. The history of peoples, 
even the most enlightened, has been a story of 
groping, still continuing. A wide-spread move- 

5Clarence Marsh Case, ‘‘Social Process and 


Human Progress.’? Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. 763 pp. $2.25. 
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ment of thought proposes the deliberative estab- 
lishment of a society of nations to reduce war 
and protect the rights of weaker groups. This 
would be a clear case of societal self direction. 
Yet the forces of greed, race-hatred and igno- 
rance marshal forces against the project, either 
its principle or its particular form. A thousand 
reasons are adduced to show why it is impos- 
sible. The real reason is that mankind is too 
little above the level of racial infancy, and too 
afraid of the childish political partisanship that 
is in opposition. 

What the human race requires is to be awak- 
ened to realize its condition. The feeble plaints 
of a few are not enough. There must be com- 
plete race consciousness. 

Yet the most advanced societies of the present 
hold that progress is right and desirable, to such 
a degree that it is heresy to believe otherwise. 

The world that suffered the last great war 
was infantile. Actually and inevitably, through 
no sort of accident, the stupidity of society pro- 
duced it and is now, with consciousness of its 
horrible loss to victors and vanquished, saying 
that another is inevitable and soon to come. The 
average social infant says “We have always had 
wars, we always shall, so let’s get ready.” 

The sickening orgy of nightriding sweeps over 
this country. An admirable young Iowa legisla- 
tor, just home from the war, exhorts the legisla- 
ture to pass a law making masked gatherings 
by day or night a felonious crime. He hopes 
to give his state an enviable position as the 
delirium spreads; astounding public indifference 
confronts him. Americans are politically de- 
generate. 

Read Author Case on “flaming youth” and 
find him saying what you have wanted to think 
if you had not been bathed in newspaper and 
magazine hysteria. 

As a propounder of salutary doctrine, dis- 
eriminately opposing or approving the views of 
Compte, Spencer, Ward, Mrs. Besant, Garret, 
Cooley, Ross, Hobhouse, Leuba, Beard, Lloyd 
Morgan, Bertrand Russell, Lewis Terman, Rich- 
ard Ely, Spengler, Sumner, Wallas and White- 
head; as a penetrating critic of the pretentions 
of intelligence testers; as a clarifier of eugenics, 
polities, legislation, education, religion and ecul- 
ture; as a stretcher of your brain and a stiffener 
of your spine, I recommend to you liberal doses 
of Case. 
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YOU ARE THE CHARACTER COURSE 

Ir you have read President Sheldon Davis’s 
“Self Improvement” and “Teacher’s Relation- 
ships” you’ll hurry into his new book. I ama 
Davis addict. Of the Zanesville Davises, he was 
caught young by Missouri, where, with breaks 
for study in Columbia, Chicago, Leipzig and 
Berlin, he did almost all the grades of teaching 
and supervising there are, until Montana put 
him at the head of her State Normal College at 
Dillon. 

The theme of his present text for teachers as 
are and as wish to be is this: It matters more 
what the pupils are gaining than what you do. 
But there’s the The conservative 
says it has been hurt by changes; the radical is 
worried because it hasn’t changed enough. You 
can’t change it While it is what it is 
your concern is to have it do the best for the 


eurriculum. 


much. 


children of which it is capable. 

So goes Dr. Davis into it—reading, spelling, 
art, health, all the parts of it—and lays down 
what the successes have been shown to depend 
upon. 

History need not be jingo stuff; nations, like 
folks, make mistakes and commit crimes. We 
have also deeds that make the school child thrill 
to the realization that this is his country and 
it is a glorious thing to help it along. 

Character education and civies belong to- 
gether. The old civies neglected obligations. 
You need to vitalize this study. But parents 
resent teaching children what to think rather 
than how to think. Your example is the most 
powerful influence on character development. 
You may not be the geography curriculum but 
you can not escape being the course of study in 
eivies and character. Pupil self-government, 
with the right scheol spirit, is an effective prepa- 
ration for the conditions of civic life. The spirit 
of it in simplified provisions can be utilized in 
the lowest grades. One mistake of moral teach- 
ing is assumption that invariable and quick 
reward comes from doing right. Open your 
eyes. The old schools knew better when they 
taught to do the just thing “though the heavens 
fall.” Civies supplements history in that the 
one is past and the other concerned with real, 

6 Sheldon Emmor Davis, ‘‘ Teaching the Elemen- 


tary Curriculum.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 549 pp. $1.75. 
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nearby problems of present and 
We must learn to teach it better. 


SHORT ECONOMICS 
HerE is a short illustrative treatise on eco- 
Englishman, John Marriott, 


unsolved, 
future. 


nomics’ by an 


former lecturer in political science at Oxford. 
In popular language is presented subsistence, 
costs, profits, money, agriculture, rents, owner- 


ship, wealth, value, capital, labor, wages, the 
industrial revolution, free trade, business, trade 
unions, cooperative buying, banks and specula- 
tion. The author does not allow his subject to 
be “the dull and dismal science.” 
He gives other 


He writes 
with animation and simplicity. 
peoples credit for such conditions as he sees 
better than those in England. Fourteen per 
cent. of English farms are cultivated by their 
owners. In Denmark 80 per cent. are so 
worked. If you give a man absolute ownership 
of a bit of sandy desert he’ll work like a slave 
to make it a smiling garden. If you put him on 
the same patch for you and pay him wages for 
his work, you will wait long for the smiling. It 
is a magnificent thing for a country to have its 
land cultivated by those who will get the most 
out of the soil. A prosperous agriculture is a 
nation’s greatest asset. 

Especially valuable is Professor Marrioit’s 
appraisal of trade unions. 


DEWEY AND EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FUSION 

SrveN secondary-school sagas are now in 
print: Harvard’s Inglis Lectures by Leonard 
Koos, Paul Hanus, Abraham Flexner, Charles 
Judd, George Counts, Thomas Briggs and Jolin 
Dewey.’ This last lecturer finds education an 
uncertainty beyond any bewilderment of other 
times. No one is satisfied. Not only methods 
and results but ideals and aims are under fire. 
The address is so short and illuminating that it 
need not be mutilated here. 

It offers a definite proposition for you to 
tackle. There must be a reorganization of 
subject-matter which will lead into the wide 
world of man and nature, of knowledge and of 

7Sir John A. R. Marriott, ‘‘How England 
Lives.’’ Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., 
New York. 142 pp. $1.00. 

8 John Dewey, ‘‘The Way Out of Educational 


Confusion.’’ Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 41 pp. $1.00. 
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social interests and uses. The intelligence to 
bring this about is not laeking, but rather long- 
time patience and a will to cooperation and co- 
ordination. Refinement of existing practices, 
trying to make them “scientific” will only in- 
erease confusion. We must have an interrela- 
tion of subjects with one another and with social 
bearing and application. 

Confusion is due to aimlessness. 

Only new aims ean inspire educational effort 

r clarity and unity. 


A RESEARCHER SPEAKS TO TEACHERS 

NoraBLy well informed, citing hundreds of 
investigations, cautious, encouraging, luring to 
standpoints where the footing is better, Director 
Whitney® sees teaching, with its frequent disre- 
card of undeniable facets under its nose, clinging 
to disproved assumptions but in many instances 
moving along the road made safe by the labo- 
rious surveys and constructions of careful, un- 
prejudiced enquirers. Education, in that it sets 
up objectives, is a philosophy. When it mea- 
sures progress toward its aims by calm com- 
parison of methods and results it employs the 
methods of science. What hinders these meth- 
ods, asks our author. Conclusions, then investi- 
gation to find proof, rejection of facts pointing 
the wrong way. The amusing classical investi- 
gation started with a pious faith in the value 
of Latin and spent many good dollars proving 
that the teachers of Latin have faith in it. 
Mental discipline is a religion. Every teacher 
has his hobby, none I say have I, but all the 
hobbies smile at me; need a body ery? 

Men no older than I reeall Doctors of Medi- 
cine hilariously pooh-poohing the clinical ther- 
mometer, stethoscope, and “machine-shop medi- 
cine.” Who does it now? Who made the 
change? Youngsters. Young assistants in the 
medical college, young practitioners in the field. 
Edueation is surely following the same course. 
No eollegiate school of education dare hold up 
its head unless it has courses in research. Dr. 
Whitney is director of such studies in Colorado 
State Teachers College. He got the scientific 
slant as teacher and school superintendent. He 
has inoculated hundreds of young school work- 
ers with the serum of research and sent them 

* Frederick Lamson Whitney, ‘‘ Methods in Edu- 


cational Research.’’ D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 335 pp. $2.25. 


out to spread it. I confess to prejudice in his 
favor created by his vigorous lambasting of the 
wild questionnaire habit some years ago. But, 
by the method of real research, I am attempting 
to correct my estimate of him by a eritical ex- 
amination of his output. His students, as | 
have met them, are wary of unsubstantiated 
claims; his other books are moderate and pre- 
cise. His motive in writing this one, to suffuse 
with a eonfidence of justifiable sureness the 
good teaching that needs it, is a drive toward 
making the service into as real a profession as 
medicine is and by the same scientific road on 
which the healing art has been led. This is a 
handbook for intending teachers and for live 
ones in service and is a source book as well. 

Whereas every large productive concern in 
the industrial world and all enterprising small 
ones, whereas chemistry, medicine, electricity, 
engineering and architecture are moving ahead 
by the study of their products and methods, 
whereas teaching is still lagging more than it 
has to, try the conversion of more of your staff 
to the belief that their art and their science 
needs to grow. This safe and scholarly book 
written for the amateur, is a piece of good for- 
tune for you. 


MITIGATED SUPERVISION 

EFFECTIVE classroom supervision is the most 
important thing for a superintendent to pro- 
vide after he has buildings, children and teach- 
ers. Only by classroom supervision ean effi- 
ciency be maintained. This is the truth Milo 
Hillegas has been preaching to superintendents 
in a state system and, later, teaching to students 
in Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
number of teachers who persuade one another 
to the contrary view, the number of superinten- 
dents who coddle themselves into thinking that 
office-hours, letters, buildings and “being a busi- 
ness man” must have first place, the number of 
principals whose habits of busy idleness keep 
them away from the real works, must be known 
by the experienced professor. But he says 
nothing of them in his book.’° Rather he pre- 
sents supervision as an intensely interesting 
occupation, full of learning, perfecting, success 
and satisfaction, profitable, if well done, to 

10 Milo B. Hillegas, ‘‘ The Elements of Classroom 


Supervision.’’ Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, 755 pp. 
$1.76. 
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teacher and supervisor alike, and really the in- 
dispensable necessity of teaching. The origin 
and nature of supervision, its difficulties and im- 
proved technique, its function in schools, make 
Dr. Hillegas is happy 
From then on the 


an admirable approach. 
as a conductor through it. 
treatment is sympathetic and firm, supported by 
quoted studies and tests. Considering a not 
uncommon aversion to being supervised, copies 
of this considerate book in the teachers’ libraries 
would help cure the what’s-he-after-now com- 
plex. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT IN THE 
SMALLER TOWNS 

Superintendent Hunkins’ 
smaller 


THE temper of 
book! 
towns may be appreciated from passages like 
this: “Stand up against the temptation to show 
supervision.” 


on supervision of schools of 


a weak-kneed policy in your 


“Progress won’t come without leadership.” 
“Beware of high-handed methods acclaimed by 
boast of how they handle their 
boards.” “The board represents democracy’s 
way.” “The only really poor board is one that 
does not represent the people.” “You are the 
main factor in getting the proper community 
regard for its Adapting to the 
smaller and often impoverished school systems 
the forward-looking schemes of the better-off 
districts, Schoolmaster Hunkins goes cheerily 
into the selection and improvement of teachers, 


those who 


schools.” 


administration of finances, acquisition, care and 
upkeep of buildings and equipment, courses of 
study, grading and promotion, inspection, super- 
vision and professional growth. His chapters 
on publicity are replete with effective sugges- 
tion. His insistence that supervision is teaching 
is convincingly elaborated. Where he finds a 
high authority illuminating a point, he quotes 
him. He keeps feet on the ground by refer- 
ences to his own mistakes and successes. It is 
a decidedly practical book imbued with high 
principles and a fine spirit for community 
service. 
GIVING OUT THE LESSON 

Now an entire book on “to-morrow you may 

take pages 140 to 148.’%? Director Carr, re- 


11 R. V. Hunkins, ‘‘ The Superintendent at Work 
in Smaller Schools.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, 


Boston. 401 pp. $2.00. 
12 William G. Carr, John Waage, ‘‘The Lesson 


Assignment.’’ Stanford University Press, Califor- 
nia. 98 pp. $1.50. 
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search division, National Education Association, 
and Counsellor Waage, Huntington Beach, Cali. 
fornia High School, write it. It is a good eol- 
laboration: researcher and practitioner. One 
confronts you with findings showing the ex- 
pensive pupil failures due to sloppy outlining 
of work by teacher. The other makes easier 
the principal’s and teacher’s duty in providing 
that study and recitation follow the rule of a]! 
efficient productive work, that it is planned with 
sare and foresight. 

Chicago researches found a marked degree of 
skill in this duty shown by teachers whose work 
had been, previous to the study, rated as supe- 
rior. Sixty-eight per cent. were highly efficient 
in this responsibility. Eight per cent. only of 
the ordinarily good teachers were superior in 
assigning lessons. 

Here you have types of assignments de 
scribed and calibrated, the times and length of 
them, their motivation, their follow-up and 
checking. Luring you through an interesting 
discussion of seventy pages, establishing their 
points by reports and by decisions of educa- 
tional authorities, the Carr-Waage team cap the 
sheaf with thirteen assignment principles, ob- 
serving which the guide of students on the road 
to suecess may save them from falling by the 
wayside. 

STANDARDIZING THE MARKS 

Tue Duke of Buckingham, christened Bur- 
dette, whilom head researcher of Ohio State 
University, sometime accommodating neighbor 
when we two showed New York how to adminis- 
ter offices in the Board of Edueation Building, 
tells me I ought to study Dr. Charles Russell's 
guide calibrator,’ tried and perfected in the 
Massachusetts State Normal School in West- 
field and used in the public schools of that city. 
Very well. It is a compact, sliding, slit and 
column device of heavy bristol board dressed 
for easy cleaning. Like an interest table it 
saves the labor and avoids the errors of com- 
putation. Its use takes the ratings of children, 
for teachers’ class book, home report cards and 
promotion, from the variation of teachers’ 
notions at the time of making marks to a more 
objective standardized appraisal in accordance 
with modern statistical usage. Also, it is 


‘¢Classroom Scaler and 


13 Charles Russell, . 
12 forms. 


Grader.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$2.00. 
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claimed it will save many dollars due to im- 
properly designated repeaters. 

Now, Charles, try one for rating the teachers 
and reduce to rationality one of the grossest 


hsurdities of school administration. 


MAKING A PRINCIPAL 
A creat book,!* raising the average of this 
vear’s output is the work of Professor W. C. 
Reavis, of the University of Chicago, and two 


f his pupils, principals of schools in that city. 


I know ’em all. You may take it from me that 
their work will be as profitable an investment as 
ever you made. What is the modern elementary 
school, its funetion, curriculum, organization, 
importance? The first 17 chapters, a convenient 
composite of hundreds of magazine articles, 
books, reports and visits freshened by the con- 
structive criticism of a forward-looking faith 
vive a standard and model for comparison with 
our own school. What makes this kind of 
institution? Why, you know the chief factor is 
the principal. The old saying (remark these 
three wise men), “As the master so the school,” 
as become a truism, confirmed by surveys and 
accepted by proponents of better education. 

A marked change of attitude of writing for 
educational advance is manifest. My authors 
abandon the mild suggestion of what you ought 
to do. Unhesitating, they tell you what you 
must. 

You must meet professional demands. You 
must build on accepted requirements established 
by modern research. You must not waste public 
money and the lives of children by trial-and- 
error methods, by experience unsupported by 
professional study, by mere adherence to tradi- 
tional routine assuming that teachers will teach 
and there’s the end on’t. The management of a 
school is a big task, it requires ability adminis- 
trative, executive, directive, encouraging, educa- 
tional. 

With masterly care these three authors have 
listed the little things which eat up a princi- 
pal’s time and keep him from his most valuable 
use. They have shown how efficient masters dis- 
pose of these interferences. Even the way to 
improve the administration of bad-boy cases 
8. Sule ee Paul R. Pierce, Edward 

. ’ 1e Elementary School, Its Organi- 


zation and Administration. ’’ University of Chi- 
cago Press, 571 pp. $3.00. 
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sent to the office by a harried teacher who is 
short of sleep. How often are your teachers 
thrown off the didactie track in the middle of a 
successful run by some sweet little maid bring- 
ing a notice from the office? Get a bulletin 
board and a set of boxes. Put your general 
notices on one and use the others for particular 
How bored are your people by teach- 
Probably it is all your meeting 
Study the constructive Reavis, 


messages. 
ers’ meetings? 
and not theirs. 
Pieree, Stullken schemes and get the meetings 
so cooperative and valuable that you can tell 
your folks the affairs are purely voluntary with 
no roll-eall and no need for anyone to explain 
why she didn’t come. 

Why should an elementary-school child be 
made to repeat a subject satisfactorily pursued 
because he has failed in others? Consult page 
133. What is needed in every school after a 
bowing acquaintance is acquired between teach- 
ers and the eurriculum? Ans. P. 155. Whence 
came, and how shall be broken, barriers set up 
by teachers against being supervised? Read the 
inestimable chapter on classroom teaching writ- 
ten with the sympathetic understanding of men 
whose memory of their own staff work is fresh. 
One reason why the supervised exhibit little 
white heat of enthusiasm for direction may be 
because they are not enough used to it. My 
authors say so. The principal puts supervision, 
his hardest task, last in his list of duties and 
fools himself into believing that his office work 
takes all his time. But the man who holds work, 
out in the works, his inviolate program and who, 
after it, does what office work he can, gets good 
teaching done and office work, too. Our au- 
thorial triumvirate leave no doubt of this. 

Do you, as principal or superintendent, fol- 
low this formula: Commend the good, point out 
the unsatisfactory and make suggestions for im- 
provement? All this hast thou done from thy 
youth up? Thou art nought. “To pass muster 
as efficient you must develop qualitative evalua- 
tion of classroom work and the use of scientific 
methods of diagnosis and treatment.” 


EMINENTLY ATTAINABLE 


If I understand this it means what Inspector 
Dickinson told the hospital superintendents: “I 
mark you on the per cent. of successes and 
failures of your patients. After that I appraise 
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your method, equipment, ete., and tell you what 
you need.” 

The principal, to be worth his pay, I learn 
from this book, must be conversant with the im- 
provements which have been made in the meth- 
ods of measurements, must see that the teachers 
know the eriteria and how to test. The prin- 
cipal may not depend on teachers’ judgment as 
to the success of their own teaching. He must 
measure pupil progress. The primary purpose 
of this testing is not to get a basis of rating 
teachers but to provide for pupil benefit. It is 
not a easual duty to be done occasionally. It is 
a regular periodic system of preponderating 
importance. 

So, so. This will give you an idea of the 
kind of bow] these three wise men venture in 
upon the sea of publie education which is vexed 
with the rocks and shoals of opposition to 
change, indifference to mediocre service, igno- 
rance of facts uncovered by research. Happy 
the hamlet that wants a school like the one out- 
lined in this inspiring volume. She can have it. 
The making and conduct of it are eminently 
attainable if the mght man is chosen and sup- 
ported. What of the big systems where City 
Hall determines who shall fill administrative 
places, where board members in competition for 
the title of “Teachers’ Friend” will block the 
use of any of the effective means with which this 
book abounds, where an underworld of soreheads 
raise a hullabaloo against the introduction of 
any reform that requires time and work? 

Why, don’t you know that, on an average, 
more than 10 per cent. of public school teachers 
have the innate drive toward progress and im- 
provement? Eighty per cent. are gaivanie and 
will respond to the electric waves of help and 
encouragement. Only 10 per cent. of the teach- 
ers in large cities are so infested with indolence 
or contention that they lay ties on the track. 
A superintendent with a term long enough can, 
from the reeords of two or three good schools, 
spur enough into superior work to run a fair 
chance of getting rid of a few incapable masters 
remaining. Publie education’s main clog is the 
lay board which, encouraged by backward prin- 
cipals and teachers, holds the new turns in 
school management to be wild creations of fool 
professors. An esteemed president of the Chi- 
eago board of education told me that half the 
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school people don’t know anything and wha; 
the other half know isn’t so. Let us then make 
presents of this newest book to school board 
members, for it is so clear and convincing, 
withal, so surely to be realized, that it will give 
teaching a grand push ahead. 


PROGRESS IN OUR DAY 

THE whole of Columbia University’s quarter 
century volume'® is more than ordinarily easy 
and pleasant to read. The chapters are ad- 
dresses delivered by Columbia professors during 
the celebration of the university’s one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, in a brilliant introduction, makes us glad 
to be alive in this generation. Athwart it fell 
the shadow of the world relapse into war. How 
many brilliant young light-bearers were snuffed 
out in it will never be known. In the dreary 
days of reconstruction, especially in central 
Europe, learning was pathetically undernour- 
ished. Yet, despite the losses, one who reads 
these lectures will be impressed with the quan- 
titative growth of scholarship. After all, most 
of the twenty-five years were marked by peace 
and progress. In America, although the num- 
ber of colleges increased by less than 20 per 
cent., their teaching personnel trebled. Ameni- 
ean psychologists have increased seven fold since 
1904. Research foundations have multiplied in 
number, resources and usefulness. Learning has 
increasingly adopted the method of the labora- 
tory. Psychology has left the armchair. Edu- 
cation has become a science. 

Curious to see how the younger Russel] will 
jam the whole of edueation into the narrow 
space allotted to him, you turn to the address 
by William F., the dean of Teachers College. It 
is a stimulating review. In twenty-five years, 
the doctrine of mental discipline has suffered at 
the hands of research psychologists. They have 
accumulated evidence nearly disproving the 
doctrine. Its loss has put edueation into mucl 
bewilderment. The table-d’hote course of study 
is supplanted by an a-la-carte curriculum. 
Dewey has shown us how the mummified re 
mains of thought injected into school children 
make them incapable of thinking. Mental dis- 
cipline does not come from hard work no! 


15 Eighteen Columbia Officers, ‘‘A Quarter Cen 
tury of Learning.’’ Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


380 pp. $3.50. 
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special subjects, but only from emphasis on the 


wipil’s own thinking. 

rhe devisers of tests have given the school 
manager the equivalent of the thermometer, 
ethoseope, and other aids by which the doctor 
vets to his diagnosis. Standards, tests break 
school isolation. Arithmetic has been revolu- 
tionized by the researchers’ demonstration that 
undirected practice does not make perfect. 
Slowness and inaceuraey do go hand in hand. 
‘ou ean not eorrect a defect by doing work 


4 


over and over. Proper teaching consists in 
diagnosis, diseovery of individual troubles, and 
the administration of a particular remedial drill. 

The most spectacular advance has been made 
in the teaching of reading. 

Formal discipline might have done for a 
monarehy. It eoncealed weaknesses of the 
masses. The brighter children got along in spite 

the formality of their edueation. It is due 
to the psyehologists that we no longer put the 
blame for failure on the children, but rather on 
the ignoranee of the principals and teachers. In 
twenty-five years we have learned the need of 
readjusting edueation that it may do for all 
what good fortune did for the favored few. 

The turning of edueation into a science has 
brought the possibility of encouraging further 
effort to serve the youth of college age, which is 
right in a demoeraey, rather than ruthlessly to 
exclude them, leaving with them a sense of 
despair and laek of hope. 

You really must read Russell’s survey, it is 
so broad, so sound and so confident. 

You will enjoy, too, Professor Howard Me- 
Bain’s discourse on government, his reminder 
to you directors of education that man is the 
politieal animal. Polities lie at the core of his 
instinets. He was given the opportunity to per- 
‘orm his chore at the polls. His job has been 
relinquished to his political bosses. He has 
become a rubber stamp. But in all our units of 
government the merit system has been extended 
in these twenty-five years. But Americans are 
more interested in the slogans than in the reali- 
ties of efficiency and economy. The margins of 
the unachieved are wide. 

You will profit by Mitchell on economics, 
Melver on sociology, Smith on law, Woodworth 
on psychology, Hawkes on college administra- 
tion, Ashley Thorndike on letters, Moore on 
classical studies, Boring on architecture, Wilson 
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on biology, Darrach on medicine, Sherman on 
chemistry, Pegram on physics, Parsons on engi- 
neering, and Berkey on geology. 

It is a stimulating book, comprehensive, popu- 
lar and conversational. 


THE WOMEN, GOD BLESS ’EM 


A GROWING suspicion that women graduates 
are going at the large social and educational 
problems with eyes open and campaigns care- 
fully planned is confirmed by reading an account 
of their first fifty years of organized service.'® 

How seventeen young alumnae, meeting in 
Boston, determined that there should be an asso- 
ciation of all college women “for practical edu- 
cational work,” how they spread their conviction 
that the woman graduate owes a large debt to 
the country and the world, how they combatted 
the doctrine that the average girl hasn’t the 
strength to endure the hard work required of 
the college boy, how they pushed athletic games 
for women, how they fought the cheap “female 
colleges,” how they organized branches every- 
where, how they set up scholarships for women 
and engaged in social, politieal and educational 
research, how they advanced the study and care 
of pre-school children, how they opened the 
vocations for women, served in the world war, 
got into post-war replacement, watched educa- 
tional legislation, promoted international peace 
and educated women voters, is told modestly and 
simply with the plain intent to show how much 
more there is to do and how plain the duty of 
college women is to keep on doing it. 

If you live in a city where the men’s univer- 
sity club is essentially a comfort and pleasure 
house for its members, an easy-going resort free 
from ecivie obligations, a place of banquets, re- 
unions and rah-rahs for the team, you must be 
amazed and, maybe, shamed, by the superb 
earnestness of this huge college association con- 
cerned with solid issues of the day. 
classes, adult education, health, family success, 
history textbooks, international understanding, 
tenure and pension for teachers, a federal secre- 
tary of education, child labor, students’ aid, 
legislation and polities, carefully studied and 
attacked or aided under a constitution that 
cheeks wild and hasty action—these make a ree- 


Extension 


16 Marion Talbot, Lois Rosenberry, ‘‘ History of 
the American Association of University Women.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 479 pp. $4.00. 
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ord of solid service unique among educational is based on integrating everything commonly 
taken up in teacher courses. It does it by ques- 





associations. 
It is a book to be commended to men. tions, classified according to relations. 












AWAKENERS PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT PSy- 
BaRNEY Roperts, schoolmaster who had to CHOLOGISTS 
leave New York and get into the high and dry WiruovT praise or blame, Columbia Profes- 
country, got a job as track-walker through an <0 Woodworth summarizes the leading schools 
Arizona canyon. Before and after the passage o¢ to-day’s psychology.1® Here you have the 
of trains he made his excursions up and back joey psychologies of the nineteenth and twen- 
through the two-mile gorge, looking for any  tieth centuries. Watson exhibits his brand of 
portion of the scenery that might have been  pehaviorism; the Russians, theirs. Rebellious 
jarred loose. He had an almost five-foot library @ectalt euts loose from the orthodox as he. 
in his cabin. He told me that on night shifts },, viorism had done but comes to a different end. 
he found that books for him could be put into pPreyd proposes double personality, puts new 
out of two classes; awakeners or other kinds. emphasis on the unconscious complexes and 
A favorite pair,’’ Frasier and Armentrout, pushes psychoanalysis. Adler preaches his in- 
offer a new collaboration. They have collected  gividualistic proposition. Jung brings out his 
a hundred and eighty-five crisp discourses of a jntroverts and outward lookers, McDonald 
hundred and twenty-five noteworthy persons  ctrives for purposivism. 
from Adams, Elizabeth, educational consultant If the three thousand psychologists were as- 
for the girl scouts, to Woody, Thomas, school ,anbled on a field for a joust, a large majority 
expert. Although intended as a supplementary yonld seek a part of the ground not preempted 
reader and study book for classes in institutions nder the banners of the hardiest fighters. 
that train teachers, it will be especially valuable 4 ythor Woodworth enumerates well-known stu- 
as an eye-opener for people already in school gents who would be found in this multitude. 
service. For it is a fresh survey of the field of hey refuse to swallow the medicine offered by 
education, administration, measuring, learning, any of the schools. Every positive result they 
eurriculum revision and professional needs. seize, 
For the awakening of school men to recognition My guess: Professor Woodworth will give you 
of an old duty in danger of smothering among y fetter understanding of the theories of mod- 
the newer fashions, the compilers arrange in 4 yn psychologists than you get from reading 
chapter upon school functions in a democracy, heir own books. 
extracts from Boyd Bode, T. E. Miller, W. H. 
































P. Faunce, Touton and Struthers, George WHAT STUDENTS ARE 
Strayer, E. E. Lindsay, Katherine Hodgson, NoraB.y significant among the efforts of col- 





Mary Brown, Laura Cairnes, and David Weg-  leges to adjust their offering to the needs and 
lein’s admirable Baltimore Bulletins. You will capacities of those who seek it is a great study 
find here 562 classified pages of very up-to-date of student attitudes made of all the enrolment 
observations. of Syracuse University.2° With singular direet- 
INTEGRATING EDUCATION ness it gathers, summarizes and puts to working 
Director Dovauton, State Teachers College, P!ans, students’ reasons for coming to college 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, deploring the serappy and remaining, the bearing of college activities 
nature of the reading done by intending teach- ©” students’ ideals, why acquaintance with a pro- 
ers, has for three years been experimenting with fessor is desired, what studies are satisfactory, 
outlines to integrate this sort of unrelated study. cribbing, academic freedom, types of students 
His Syllabus'® is now printed and available, It ™ost admired, desire for advice, choice of voca- 













17 George Willard Frasier, Winfield Dockery 19 Robert S. Woodworth, ‘‘Contemporary Psy- 
Armentrout, ‘‘Introduction to the Literature of chology.’’ The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, 
Education.’’ Seott, Foresman and Company, Chi- New York. 232 pp. $2.50. 
cago. 562 pp. $2.00. 20 Daniel Katz, Floyd Henry Allport, Margaret 

18Tsaac Doughton, ‘‘Syllabus: Philosophy of Babcock Jeness, William E. Mosher, ‘‘Students 
Education,’’ published by the author, Mansfield, Attitudes.’? The Craftsman Press, Syracuse. 408 


Pa. 108 pp. $1.25. pp. $3.50. 
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ns, attitudes toward fraternities, snobbish- 
ness, supervision of morals, coeducation, double 
moral standard, religious ideas. Merely to list 
these subjects is to interest teacher, administra- 
tor and sociologist. To eall the book a mine of 
valuable human facts would imply a wealth of 
raw material. But here you have sorting, mea- 
suring, judgment and working hypotheses mod- 
estly and cautiously discussed in the spirit of 
unemotional science. The generous employment 
of results of attitude studies, earlier and else- 
where, gives the book an expansive application. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Ir psychologists delight in controversy, why 
should it be denied to their students? I shall 
not attempt to indoctrinate you with any of the 
disputed theories, nor try to reconcile conflicting 
claims. With some such resolve William Trow, 
University of Michigan, launches a new ven- 
Motivation, emotion, adjustment, mea- 
surement, methods of learning and the scientific 
method, social learning and character education, 
are handled in an awakening manner. 

Unquestioned convictions inherited from an 
earlier day are outmoded by the change in the 
world of youth and in himself. The daily press, 
with unexampled vigor, calls attention to the 
need of a civie conscience. Home has lost an 
alarming amount of influence. A greater load 
is on the school. It must understand the nature 
of the humanity it serves. This is the under- 
lying thought. 


ture.?! 


POCKET CYCLOPEDIA OF HEALTH 

May I eall your attention to a beautiful trib- 
ute to a superb woman??, Emma Dolfinger was 
a science teacher in the Louisville Girls High 
School. She studied medicine and sanitation in 
the New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
She returned to Louisville 
and built up its health-education program. I 
remember her, a beautiful creature, queenly in 
appearance, of distinct nobility of face, keenly 
curious towards new ventures in education, in- 
tensely admired by women and men and un- 


geons and elsewhere. 


*1 William Clark Trow, ‘‘ Educational Psychol- 
gy.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 504 
yp. $2.80. 

*2Jean Broadhurst, Marion Olive Lerrigo, 
‘Health Horizons. A Memorial to Emma Dolf- 
inger from her Friends.’’ Silver, Burdett and 
Company, New York. 568 pp. $3.00. 
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spoiled by it. She came back to New York in 
1922 and became director of the Division of 
Health Education of the American Child Health 
Association. She died four years ago. 

Seven women and two men, serving as a com- 
mittee, many friends and admirers, assisted the 
work of two indefatigable compilers who have 
produced, as Silver, Burdett and Company have 
printed, an unusually beautiful book. It is on 
Bible paper so thin, yet impervious, that 568 
pages in perfectly legible type make a book less 
than three quarters of an inch thick. Its end 
papers are Emma Dolfinger’s own bookplate 
designed by her: trees, a lake, lofty mountains 
and the confident aspiration: “auf allen gipfeln 
ist Ruh.” 

It is a veritable pocket ecyclopedia of health 
narrations, facts and 


anecdotes, discoveries, 


summaries, on child welfare, food, nutrition, 
prevention of communicable disease, air, cloth- 
ing, heredity, mental hygiene, safety, first aid 


and so on. 

From about five hundred books, reports and 
articles in medical journals, the compilers chose 
the matter, giving play to their singularly 
human appetite for the odd and picturesque, so 
that you pass through short spicy paragraphs 
on laughter, oxygen, “Sauntering is hard work,” 
“How many are pigeon-toed?” “After-effects of 
athletics,” 
tions—everything you need in becoming an 
authority. I perused it, being, unhappily, no 
longer in charge of a school, as entertaining 
reading. You ean use it as a manual, for it 
has thirteen pages of modern bibliography and 
twenty-six of as good a quick-fire index as you 
ever saw. Ladies and gentlemen, contributors, 
committee, Doctors Broadhurst and Lerrigo, you 
are hereby cited for conceiving a fitting memo- 
rial for an inestimable public benefactor and 


through statistics, recipes and cau- 


for giving it unique value to teachers and 
parents. 
EARS TO HEAR 

Rapio, remarks Peter Dykema, restores to 
man the ears which printing did much to take 
away. The beautiful first year-book** of the 
Institute for Edueation by Radio contains the 
papers and discussions of American and Euro- 

23 Josephine H. MacLatchy, Editor, ‘‘ Education 


on the Air.’’ Ohio State University Press, Colum- 
bus. 400 pp. $3.00. 
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pean broadeasters and educators. You will 
learn from it what, in a ten-days’ session in 


Columbus, they reported on the status of edu- 
cation by wave-lengths at home and abroad, how 
it should be administered in elementary, high 
How music, literature, 
health 
happiness is broadeasted and how the dissemi- 
Inevitably the speakers in- 
comment on the untouched 
Mrs. Jessie Allen Charters 


and university schools. 
current events, polities, sciences, and 
nators are trained. 
clude much warm 
duties of education. 
notes the amazing opportunity of reaching mil- 
lions of homes by the new invention and the 
pitiful dearth of expert instructors who are 
available to tell the mothers what they are eager 

Husband warns against 
on the radio, as cireus, to take the 
place of all of When 


experiment determines what the radio ean do 


to know. Charters 
counting 


elementary schooling. 


better than the teacher, in propria persona, we 
may turn on the dial. In the of the 
wealth of material we miss Joy Morgan. One 


must be sorry he was unable to be present. He 


midst 


has some distinctive lines needed in the rigging 


of the new ship. 


ANTHOLOGY 


“O_p Man Ran, at the window pane, knocks 
and fumbles and knocks again.”’ Read and re- 


read aloud to children, says Mrs. 


Stokes,?* you can’t, by talking about it, analyz- 
a task, get anywhere. 


poetry 
ing it or making it 
Poetry is made for delight or some other exer- 
cise of the emotions, not for the mathematical 
So here are two hundred 
Shakespeare, 


the brain. 
short poems that children like. 
Tennyson, Wordsworth and other Olympians 
danee along with Rose Fyleman, Vachel Lind- 


part of 


say, Sara Teasdale and the moderns. 


GRAMMAR AS A GOLDEN MEAN 


christened his 


Mr. TRESSLER has cleverly 
book,2> “Grammar in Action.” By this he 
means, you have guessed, grammar for use 
rather than as the older schoolmasters used 


to value it, as a field for disputation, If 


you have any of the old pedagogic blood in 
you, you will want to challenge Author Tress- 


ler on his opening definition, “A sentence 


’ 


24 Anne Stokes, ‘‘The Open Door to Poetry.’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 304 pp. $1.00. 


25 J. C. Tressler, ‘‘Grammar in Action.’’ D, 
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is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought.” Our village schoolmaster holds to 
the fuller definition by Gould Brown, “A 
sentence is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense and always containing a nomina- 
tive and a verb.” The Maxwellians will make 
you more definite yet: “A sentence is a group 
of words used as a statement, a question, a com- 
mand, or an entreaty.” George Curme’s monu- 
mental treatise gives you this: “A sentence js 
a word or group of words, expressing a thought 
or feeling in such form and manner as to eon- 
vey the meaning intended.” The writer of a 
grammar may easily be halted on the very 
threshold by the hair-splitters. Brother Tressler 
is practical enough to jump over all the philo- 
sophie obstacles by answering in the Scottish 
manner of Alexander Bain, “A sentence is a 
sentence.” Do you remember the story Laertius 
tells of the irritating Diogenes tripping Plato 
on many occasions? When the great analyst 
had evolved the definition of man as a two- 
legged animal without feathers, Diogenes threw 
a plucked fowl into the circle and cried, “Be- 
hold, Plato’s man!” As a result Plato used to 
add, “with broad, flat nails.” 

Grammarian Tressler has the right idea: if 
you enjoy quibbling, go to it among yourselves. 
Don’t inflict it upon children. It means com- 
plication and confusion. In grammar, as in 
morals, the best answer often is, “either or 
both.” The book recognizes that we have 
reached a middle ground between the barren 
acres of formal grammar and the battlefield of 
the denouncers of everything save usage drills. 
The boy who grows up in an atmosphere of 
correct and elegant English speaks and writes 
well without study. But to-day’s teacher does 
not find these fortunates in numbers that count 
for much. Wherefore, with an abundance of 
fresh and interesting modern matter, Mr. Tress- 
ler offers a rich array of short searching exer- 
cises along with the authoritative laws that good 
writers and speakers observe. Diagramming, 
springing from and aiding analytic thought, cor- 
rection of common errors, are abundant. In his 
exercises “for getting better sentences” the 
author’s interest in promoting more varied, 
brighter and handsomer speech has worked out 
a remarkably constructive scheme. Other happy 
elements are the use of pictures and an appen- 
dix with answers to all his questions. 





